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AN ARGUMENT AGAINST WHISKY DRINKING. 
THE END.—A DELIRIUM TREMENS PATIENT IN THE ‘HORROR CELL" IN THE INEBRIATES’ WARD ON BLACKWELL’S ISLAND. 
SKETCHED FROM AN ACTUAL SCENE BY JOSEPH BECKER.—SEE PAGE 5. 
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With this week's Number of Frank Lestre’s 
Cuimney Corner is given away a Cookery Book’ 
containing sixty-four pages and nearly three hun- 
dred receipts, with full directions showing how to 
cook every dish, from the simplest to the most 
elaborate. 


News agents who wish to have their business 
cards printed on sheets of Frank LEsLIE’s Pvs- 
LICATIONS containing initial chapters of stories or 
special issues will oblige us by sending us such 
cards, with a reference to the names of the general 
agents from whom they receive their supplies. 


REPUBLICAN FAITH. 


HE voting members of the Republican 
T Party are very much in the situation of 
4 Dickens just after the completion of his 
novel of * David Copperfield.” In that work all 
the faith and power of Dickens's life cul- 
minated. He emptied his mind and heart 
into it, and when he laid down his pen, he be- 
came morbid, restless and dissatisfied. He 
had done so much, that he could not conceive 
how he could do more. Yet, after that time, 
he created some of his most powerful stories 
and some of his greatest characters. But it 
is observable that he began to sneer, to lose 
heart, to become more coldly intellectual, and 
to caricature. Just so the Republican voters, 
in the fullness of their hearts and the inspira- 
tion of a noble sentiment, established prin- 
ciples and consummated their power and 
faith in the creation of men like Conkling. 
Carpenter, Andrew, Morton and Edmunds. 
What, now, can they do? Shall the plot end 
ignobly and with violence to sentiment? Shall 
the heroes die? The heroes—Conkling, Car- 
penter and others—have played their parts, 
and are doing nothing now to sustain the 
great Republican story. Some of them may, 
like Thackeray’s Warrington and Esmond, ap- 
pear in successive political stories ; but with 
such men as Grant and Cameron, who are 
found to be waiting in worthiness to appear 
anywhere at all, it will be different. 

But does the power of intelligence and faith 
that created these men exist so that it may 
create other men? Itseems to us that it does. 
If the great party of intelligence in the country 
fails to elect Republican candidates, we have, 
in the failure, sufficient evidence that the 
candidates do not satisfy the faith of the party 
that elected Lincoln and Andrew. We do not 
belong to the number of those who believe 
that public opinion is fickle. Its surroundings 
only are changeable ; and it is true to itself in 
taking the shape which circumstances force 
upon it. Republican faigh is to-day as good as 
it was in 1864; only it is misrepresented. Re- 
publican representation is the sham. It is like 
the vail with which Parrhasius draped his 
famous painting, and which, when Zeuxis came 
to vemove it, proved to be painted itself. 
General Butler does not represent the Repub- 
lican sentiment of Massachusetts which seated 
Andrew in the Governor's chair, and sent 
Sumner to the Senatorial front at Washington. 
There is a certain number of men in Massa- 
chusetts who, for professional political reasons, 
aid General Butler to seek power: but he 
ought to know that he has not a sufficiency of 
followers to elect him. Where his power falls 
short of success. the better sentiment of the 





Commonwealth begins. Therefore General But- 
ler does not represent Massachusetts. Yet Mas- | 
sachusetts is thoroughly of the faith which, in | 
vears past, made it the surest Republican 
State in the Union. [ft has never lost confi- 
dence in Sumner ; and what he is, the State is. 

The Republican power will preserve some 
of its old characters. Senator Conkling may 
be the Warrington of some future volume of 
the party history. But Republican power is | 
already at work creating newer men. It went 
into California and discovered a statesman 
where no one dreamed, even in that sunny 
land, that a statesman could be found, and it 
named him Senator Booth. The platform of 
principles recently announced by the National | 
Grange shows that there are men who 
conceive plans of action more in accorc- 
ance with original Republican faith than | 
the political sophistries of Morton, and who , 
put them into language to which the ordinary 
plattorm-monger never attains. Republican 
taith is seeking such men as Wright. We be- 
lieve that the coming Fall will show us the 


old file of the Republican Party, warm with | 
enthusiasm for honesty and truth, as ready to 


elect candidates to office as it was six years 
ago. But many of the leaders will have fallen 
by the way. 








GARFIELD ON JOURNALISM. 


HE HON. JAMES A. GARFIELD, member 

of Congress from Ohio, has been a college 
president, a lawyer, a general; and a _politi- 
cian ; and now. in a Congressional speech, he 
essays to become a critic of newspaper art. 
Despite the fact that political leaders, as a 
rule, are unwise whenever they attempt to 
indicate how «a newspaper should be managed, 
Mr. Garficld has approached the subject philo- 
sophically. If he had really known anything 
about the practical workings of journalism, 
he woulkl more nearly have touched the 
truth ; and, in fact, if we take his description 
of journalism, not as what the latter ought to 
be, but as it really is, he may not be so very 
wrong, after all. 

Mr. Garfield thinks that the five thousand 
weekly newspapers of the country are far 
more truly the photographs of the public 
mind than,the great daily journals are. The 
Tribune dissents from this opinion, because. it 
asserts, the manager of the great daily journal 
has all the five thousand weekly newspapers to 
receive the photographed public mind from, 
besides its own vast corps of country corre- 
spondents, who are in direct communication 
with the people. The effectiveness of this 
proposition depends entirely upon the ability 
of the metropolitan editor to discriminate and 
discover, from all the great mass of papers 
and correspondence, what country public 
opinion really is. Few men have this ability. 
We do not think there are three leading 
editors in New York who have it. Mr. 
Dana showed it years ago in the Tribune, as 
he shows it now in the Sun. Mr. Watterson 
shows it provincially. Mr. Greeley possessed 
it in a high degree. 

The “city editor,” as Mr. Garfield chooses 
to call the editor of a metropolitan journal, is 
likely to make his newspaper a mere reflex 
of his personal opinions. There can, of neces- 
sity, be very few men in New York, or in the 
country at large, whose individual opinions on 
any and every subject the people will choose 
to buy. ‘“ What Horace says about it,” is a 
popular saying now almost forgotten. Nobody 
asks what Louis, or Manton, or Sidney thinks 
about any particular subject. When, there- 
fore, Louis gives his personal opinion of a 
party measure, he is taking extra, but entirely 
unnecessary, pains. 

What opinion, then, is of most worth? Mr. 
Garfield says the opinion of the country edi- 
tor, because he sees everybody in his county, 
and he will naturally reproduce their senti- 
ment. And we are inclined to accept Mr. 
Garfield’s belief. In a multitude of counsel- 
ors there is wisdom. Your mar of one idea, 
whom Mr. Phillips praises, may be a good re- 
former, but he would make a bad editor. 
Given a man of considerable understanding, 
with an original pen, and a crowd to back 
him, and he will make a better journalist 
than Thomas Carlyle would. 

In these days of independent journalism it 
may sound like bigotry to say that one believes 
in the good old-fashioned doctrine that a paper 
should be representative. But Mr. Garfield is 
right. Crowd journalism is more likely to 
represent the truth than an expression of in- 
dividual opinion is. In opposition to this 
statement the Washington Republican says that 
William Lloyd Garrison, with public opinion 
against him, was the founder of the Republi- 
can Party. On the contrary, Willian: Lloyd 
Garrison, manful as he was, had no political 
influence, until the Republican Party, mad- 
dened against the South, and seeing its pecu- 
liar institution weak and prominent for attack, 
hurled slavery into the past. Garrison and 
Republicanism never touched until the day of 
Lincoln’s proclamation. 

Some men are naturally sensitive to public 
thought. Horace Greeley was called an 
Aolian harp upon which every gentle senti- 
ment made music. William Cobbett was 
representative because he lived the daily life 
ot the masses, very much as monks assume a 
saintly temper by looking at nothing but the 
heavens. Voltaire was popularly strong be- 
cause France Was a century in producing 
him. He himself was lrance. No editor can 
be great without representing his community. 

We can nv better end than we began this 
article, by saying that Mr. Garfield's estimate of 
journalism is correct. The country weekly 
papers represent the public mind. They came 
to us laden with stories of defalcations by 
country officials. of the clamor of the people 
against unjust extortions, and of country criti- 
cisms on nominations of local officers by the 
controlling powers. They show clearly that 
the public mind, as photographed according to 


| Mr. Garfield's process, is firm in the faith which 


made the Republican Party a government. but 
that it does not justifv the blind leaders who 
have fallen behind it. 








ADMIRAL PORTER’S HINTS. 


j HATEVER Admiral Porter writes always 

breathes of fresh sea breezes and of 
strong humanitarian sense. His report to the 
Secretary ot the Navy, for instance. is practi- 
cal, and written under the influence of new 
inventions and new experiments ; yet it is 
almost quaint in the spirit with which it pre- 


serves the dignity of the naval service. It is 
such a pronunciamiento as we may fancy Lord 
Nelson sending to the captains of his fleet. If 
all our representative men were so honest and 
practical as the great Admiral of our Navy, 
our country would have higher glory. 

The first suggestion made in the Admiral’s 
report is concerning the saving of life at sea, 
and he is in favor of providing a plenty of life- 
rafts. He strongly likes the apprentice sys- 
tem for the Navy, and he urges with singular 
clearness of argument that the service is not 
easily or adequately recruited from the mer- 
chant marine. He probably knows the policy 
once pursued by Holland and England for re- 
cruiting their navies, and he would rather 
work directly upon the service than to rely 
upon the education furnished to merchant 
sailors. 

In his estimate of the life of naval officers, 
the Admiral is generous and far-sighted. He 
cannot conceive that the Government ought to 
be stingy towards the men who from the 
decks of our frigates represent the nation in 
foreign ports. And he is as humane as he is 
just and dignified. 

He suggests many experiments in torpedo 
warfare which are important, because during 
the past year he has given his attention to that 
class of naval problems. He sees that in the 
future the nation that wins naval battles will 
be the one which is provided not only with 
the best torpedoes, but also with the best 
means of repelling attacks from torpedo- 
boats. 

But the far most important suggestion made 
by the Admiral, and it partakes necessarily of 
the character of a criticism, is that our seamen 
should be constantly drilled in methods of hand- 
ling ships. He advises a daily exercise at the 
yards and with the guns, and he hopes that 
officers will be specially drilled in torpedo 
tactics. If his suggestions are followed in the 
spirit with which they are made, our navy 
will take the place it deserves. We have the 
men, the officers and the ships, and if this re- 
port did not tell us, history has written in 
glorious words, that we have the Admiral. 








A RESERVE OF WEAKNESS. 
N a recent issue we had occasion to direct 
attention to the fallacies that lay embalmed 
in words, and to remark how popular errors 
arose and were confirmed by the use of phrases 
that caught the ear, but which, so far irom indi- 
cating the true nature of subjects to which they 
related, only tended to make obscure and 
complex things which were in themselves clear 
and simple enough. Another very notable 
example of such delusive words is found in 


the epithet “reserve,” as applied to a sum of 


forty-four millions of dollars which the Trea- 
sury in Washington holds, or is supposed to 
hold, to meet certain emergencies which from 
time to time may arise. Now, the very notion 
of reserve, used in such a sense, implies a cer- 
tain store of strength or power over and above 
what is in actual exercise, so husbanded that it 
can be brought forward at a critical moment 
to sustain any weakness, or fill up any defi- 
ciency. Thus We speak of the reserves of an 
army, or of the muscular force which an 
athlete keeps back till the supreme moment 
of exertion has arrived. And by a natural 
association of ideas, when people hear of the 
reserve of the Treasury, they naturally think 
that some power hitherto held back is about 
to assert itself, and at a decisive moment is to 
retrieve the fortunes of the financial world. 
But when we come to inquire closely into 
the origin of this reserve, we shall see how 
fallacious it is to apply such a term as indicat- 
ing any latent power. The total issue of 
greenbacks after the war was four hundred 
millions of dollars. The policy of the Treasury 
under Mr. McCulloch was one of contraction, 
and under his administration the total issue 
was reduced to three hundred and fifty-six 
millions ; in other words, forty-four millions 
were withdrawn from circulation. It is to 
this sum of forty-four millions that the word 
“reserve ’ has been commonly applied. That 
is, Government having by degrees canceled 
forty-four millions of its promises, it calls the 
canceled notes a reserve. What a curious 
perversion of words would it be for a mer- 
chant to reckon his paid notes as among 
his assets! Jf a Government has been ow- 
ing to the world four hundred- millions of 
dollars, and has gradually reduced that sum 
to three hundred and fifty-six millions, is it 
not obvious thatif you will have the word “ re- 
serve " introduced into financial parlance, it 
should rather be applied to the power which 


-enabled the Government thus to contract, than 


to the sum of money it paid off? It is argued, 
however, that Government, having withdrawn 
these forty-four millions, has the power to re- 
issue them when its necessities require. We 
reply, that the application to Congress to 
legalize the reissue already made is proof in 
itself that such power was, at least. doubtful. 
Further, that an issue of inconvertible notes 
being of the nature of a forced loan from the 
nation.*it is a sign of incapacity or mismanage- 
ment when such issue is made in time of 
peace, and to talk of a reserve which is one of 
weakness and not of strength is a contradic- 
tion in terms. 

If a deficient revenue is to be helped out by 
such questionable methods, let us at least 
know where on the downward road we are 





to halt. The worst of it is, that no limit can 


—- 


be fixed. The act of to-day is the precedent 

| for the action of to-morrow. Panics like that 
| of last September must come periodically ; 
| and the rigidity of a currency consisting of 
various kinds of inconvertible notes, payable 
| on demand yet never paid, will cause these 
| panies to shake again and again our financial 
system to its centre. Then the remedy for 
| the last panic will be required for the next. 
| The Treasury must issue more notes, and 
| plunge the nation more deeply into debt. till 
the repetition of the process time after tinre 
brings upon us at last irretrievable ruin. 

It may suit Mr. Morton and the party he 
represents to sneer at the experience of other 
nations, and to deride all theoretical know- 
ledge of finance. His answer to all arguments. 
based upon the fact that his crude systems 
have been already tried, and have inflicted un- 
told sufferings upon the nations who wrought 
out the problem to its bitter end, is, that the 
experience of others is no rule for us—that the 
greatness of the United States enables it to 
grapple with and overcome difficuitics that 
would swamp and overcome any people less 
free than we are—that our boundless re- 
sources raise us above the operations of finan- 
cial laws, or the doctrines of political economy, 
if, indeed, such laws be not the purest empiri- 
cism. We can add little to the crushing reply 
of Mr. Schurz to such unmeaning boasts ; but 
we may be permitted to point out that if our 
freedom be of any value, and is to be turned 
to any good account, it is given to us that we 
may work out for our own benefit, and the 
benefit of millions to come after us, the les 
sons we may learn from the experience of 
other nations, unhindered in our progress by 
the restrictions and prejudices of those who 
work under less favorable conditions than our 
own. What are we to boast of when our 
Centennial celebration comes if all we can 
|show to the nations as the result of one 
| hundred years of freedom is the renewal of 
the fantasies of Law's Mississippi scheme, and 
the drifting of a constantly inflated currency 
towards the bottomless gulf in which the 
French assignats sank ? 





THE ENGLISH ELECTIONS. 

HE English elections are over, and Mr. 

Gladstone is beaten. The immense ma- 
jority which he led in the House of Commons 
when he entered office has vanished. In its 
stead there is a majority of more than forty 
for his rival. And a Tory majority of forty is 
at least as valuable to its possessor as a 
Liberal majority of sixty could be to a Prime 
Minister of the latter political faith. In Eng 
land, as in this country and elsewhere, 
discipline is always a characteristic of the Con- 
servative Party. Mr. Gladstone’s majority 

yas a mob rather than an army. It had its 
own opinions, and declined to implicitly accept 
its leader’s. Mr. Disraeli’s majority will fol- 
low him without questioning, and is quite as 
large as that skillful tactician would care to 
have it. 

The meaning of the political revolution 
through which England has just passed is not 
difficult to read, provided our prejudices are 
laid aside. Mr. Gladstone owed his accession 
to power not altogether to the fact that he 
was the representative Liberal. He curried 
the elections with the understanding that he 
would disestablish the Irish Church. Now, 
even among conservative Englishmen, it had 
long been felt that the Irish Church was an 
indefensible institution. There was, moreover, 
a terrible uneasiness of the chronic anarchy 
in Ireland. Mr. Gladstone promised to pacity 
that unhappy country by the simple process 
of freeing her from the burden of a hated 
Church. Englishmen of all parties, except- 
ing, of course, the traditional country squire 
of uncompromising Tory principles, decided 
to try the Gladstone remedy. The Irish 
Church was not like the English Church, a 
sacred ark which no profane hand could be 
permitted to touch. If by disestablishing it 
the Irish problem could be solved, the experi- 
ment was worth trying. Mr. Gladstone 
naturally interpreted the vote of the country 
on the Irish Question as a proof of the strength 
of the Liberal Party. It was not fairly sus- 
ceptible of that meaning, for it was rather a 
vote for peace at the price of disestablishment. 
than an expression of any general adhesion on 
the part of Mnglish voters to the theories ot 
the leading Radicals. 

Taking office as the Liberal representative. 
Mr. Gladstone, after carrying out his plan for 
pacifying Ireland, undertook to pass a series ot 
Liberal measures. The extreme Radicals, who 
are a small but very noisy clique, took cour- 
age from the attitude of the Government, and 
became noiser than ever. Even two or three 
men who belonged by birth to the aristocracy 
were drawn out, believing that England was 
really democratic at heart, and achieved a 
sudden notoriety by professing republican 
sentiments. Certain scholars and _ thinkers. 
such as Mill and Fawcett, obtained seats in the 
House. and recalled to the timid Tory of the 
old school the philosophers who in France led 
the way for the great Revolution. Strange 
dogmas found advocates in and out of Parlia- 
ment. Mr. Jacob Bright made himseif the 
champion of the rare British female who 
wishes to vote, and Reform Fawcett fearlessly 
defended the sacred right of woman to 
independence of action. Lradlaugh. preach- 
ing atheism and democracy together, and Odger 
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—— 
preaching democracy alone. tried not unsuc- 
cessfully to convince the conservative Briton 
that there was such a thing as an English Re- 
publican Party. These men and their followers 
denounced Gladstone because he refused to go 
all lengths with them, and never ceased to 
hat he must press forward in the 
war to radicalize, or else be pushed aside by 
some bolder leader. The reader of the Eng- 
ish newspapers for the last three years needs 
ther evidence to convince him that Radi- 
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prophesy t 


no fur 
calism in Parliament and elsewhere made all 
the noise it could possibly make during the 


latter half of Mr. Gladstone’s Premiership. 

There could be but one end to this, and 
that end has now arrived. That respectable 
person, Mr. John Bull, is thoroughly conserva- 
tive at heart. He was content to abolish the 
Irish Church if it would pacify Ireland; but 
when he found that Ireland refused to be paci- 
fied he became distrustful of Mr. Gladstone’s 
genius. He heard the frequent assertion that 
the English Church would soon be disestab- 
lished, with indignation. He was disgusted 
with Mr. Bradlaugh’s atheism, and annoyed at 
Mr. Odger’s democratic drivel. The philoso- 
phers in the House of Commons seemed to 
him the sort of men from whom any quantity 
of unexpected infidelity and republicanism 
might be at any moment apprehended. In 
short, John Bull became thoroughly tired of 
the noise of the Radicals, and thoroughly sus- 
picious of Mr. Gladstone. And so he decided 
that he would just turn the Liberals out of 
office, and show that he was still the sturdy old 
Conservative that he has always been. 

Looking at the result of the election, we 
find that the doclrinaires, Fawcett, Jacob 
Bright, and others, have been signally de- 
feated. John Bull will have none of them, 
and repudiates female suffrage quite as de- 
cidedly as he does female independence. 

Here and there an extreme Radical has 
secured a seat in the House, but the class of 
Liberals who lacked courage to profess re- 
publicanism openly, and aided it by stealth 
and in disguise, have been signally defeated. 
England has returned a Tory Parliament, not 
from a sudden whim, or a longing for change ; 
and not because this or that measure of Mr. 
Gladstone’s was distasteful; but simply be- 
cause she had grown weary of the Radicals 
who misrepresented her by saying that she 
was ready to accept republicanism, and be- 
cause she desired to show that she. is 
still loyal to Church and State. It is not 
a Liberal England which has placed the Tories 
in power; but it was Conservative England 
which gave Mr. Gladstone the reins of power 
six years ago, and which now repudiates 
him as a failure. Those who insist that it 
is only an accident which has given Mr. Disraeli 
his majority, naturally prophesy that his term 
of office will be brief. The error of this theory 
will be clearly demonstrated by the future ; 
for, if Mr. Disraeli keeps in office for more 
than a year, it will have to be confessed that 
it was no mere accident which placed him 
there. 





HARD TIMES IN HIGH LIFE. 


) VER since Pa failed, and paid twenty cents on 

4 the dollar, we’ve been retrenching. You’ve no 
idea what an awful thing it is. 1 don’t see why 
men should fail and retrench, I’m sure; but they 
will. It’s one of those strange customs without 
reason or novelty to recommend it. I’ve thought 
it all over a great deal, and talked to Pa about it, 
but there’s only one explanation, and that’s no ex- 
planation at all—hard times. You've no idea how 
dreadful it is to us. Hard times may be severe on 
poor people—though I don’t see how they can be, 
for poor people are used to them—but they are per- 
fectly awful, as I said, to us, for we’re not poor 
people by any means. In the first place, consider 
how you would get along with only one hair-dresser 
and one maid, after having been brought up to two. 
Fancy if you can what it is to wear the same brooch 
all Winter, and have people remark that ‘‘ there’s 
that same diamond on her finger yet.’’ That’s where 
the shoe pinches; and, speaking of shoes, let me 
tell you that the suffering in our family this Winter 
on account of shoes would draw tears from a stone. 
Retrenchment means wearing domestic boots at 
eight dollars; and when it comes to feet that have 
been used to imported French boots at twenty dol- 
lars, the cup of misery is full. Take-it altogether, 
I don’t think the poor have got so much to com- 
plain of. They can’t know what it is to retrench. 
How can they, if they haven’t anything to retrench 
on? There’s Mary Parker came here the other day 
and wanted me, for the love of mercy, to help her 
pay her rent. Mary’s our old laundress. She 
worked in the family when | was a baby, but she 
foolishly got married a year ago. Says I, ‘‘ Why, 
my poor woman, it’s perfectly ridiculous; you talk 
as if we hadn’t our cross to bear as well as other 
people. You must retrench. That's what we do. 
Pa has stopped the rent of his pew in Dr. Duster’s 
church, and had the gas-metre taken out of the 
carriage-house, and makes the girls in the kitchen 
use kerosene, and cut off the bouquet-woman, and 
stopped the ice. Yes, indeed, we have to suffer as 
well as you do; but we don’t run about making a 
fuss over it. As Pa says, the thing to do is to stand 
up to itand retrench. ‘*‘ Why, my dear woman,”’ says 
I, getting quite warm, “‘ there’s plenty of money in 
the country. It is not want of money, it is want of 
confidence, that makes the hard times.’’ That 
seemed to stagger her. ‘‘ We’ve got to restore con- 
fidence before we can do anything else.” 

Then she went on to say that she expected to be 


tick, and she hadn’t got coal to keep her warm. : 


‘* Well,” says I, ‘that’s precisely the way with us. 
I’ve been brought up to have a grate-fire in my 


sleeping-room, day and night, but.Pa says this | 
| tomed, in private talk, to cali ‘‘ smutty.” 


Winter that the register gives heat enough.”’ 








But | couldn't make that woman understand that 
anybody suffered but herself. They’re all alike, 
these people. If yeu live in a brown-stone house, 
and keep your horses and eight servants, no power 
on earth will convince them that you suffer from the 
hard times worse than they do. I'd like to see 
Mary Parker wear those shoes that Boncatelli sent 
me yesterday. Then the humiliation of it. That's 
the worst of all. Poor Pa, he has taken to using a 
plain black cane, because, as he says,a gold-headed 
stick isn’t the thing ina time of general suffering. No- 
body but the poor dear man will ever know what that | 
sacrifice cost him. But it’s the same thing all 
through the house. Ma, she took off her gold 
spectacles, and insisted on wearing a plain black 
pair whenever she drove out to the Park; and 
Charles consented to give up his cigar after dinner, 





and bought a forty-dollar meerschaum and a pound 
of tobacco. Every time I go in the billiard-room 
and see that splendid fellow smoking his pipe with | 
a contrite spirit. I say to myself or to Celeste, ‘* Ah! 
poor boy, what he must suffer !’? Celeste usually re- | 
marks, ‘ Ah, yes! but it isn’t a circumstance to 
what he makes other people suffer.’ Celeste 
does not like tobacco. As for me, I don’t stop to 
think of the tobacco at all; it’s the moral heroism 
that attracts my attention. 

It wasn’t the self-sacrifice that I meant to speak 
of, so much as the charity of the Winter. I’m sure 
nobody could do more than we have, to allay the 
sufferings of-the poor. In the first place, we gave 
up our Wednesday receptions, and concluded to 
put up with a Friday kettledrum. ‘Then we spent, 
I should think, about a thousand dollars getting 
ready tor the Charity Ball; and when little Parthe- 
nia Blurt wanted to make her début we got up a 
Charity Concert—upon my word, I believe that 
concert cost us about eight hundred dollars, for we 
had to give most of the tickets away, and had to 
have a supper and carriages, you know. But, as 
Charles said, it was a noble example, and the notice 
of it in the papers, with all the names, must have 
stimulated others to do likewise. 

So, with retrenchment and charity, we have had 
our hands full on Murray Hill this Winter. Pa is 
such a thoroughgoing man when he sets about a 
thing, that I expect he will keep it up all Summer. 
Indeed, I’ve heard Ma talking about mortgaging 
the house and going to Paris in June, because we 
can live so much cheaper there. Pauline Beckman 
told me confidentially, only last week, that when- 
ever her father failed they all went to Rome and 
made the grand tour, from a sheer sense of duty. 
‘“‘ But,”’ said she, “it gets to be an awful Dore after 
the third trip.” 

The Beckmans are very apt to put on airs, and 
when you think of it, they’re not so smart, either. 
Charles says they paid fifty cents on the dollar, and 
I knew by the way he looked that He didn’t consider 
that smart. 

That reminds me that I forgot to tell you how 
Madame Beckman retrenched. She mortgaged her 
oil paintings, put chromos in their place, and 
bought her dresses for the Charity Ball by the 
little operation. I think that was smart as well as 
good—don’t you? But here I must stop. Tell 
Molly to write as soon as she can, and let me 
know if she’s got her velvet from Paris yet. 


EDITORIAL TOPICS. 


Tue Sun’s Washington correspondent has dis- 
covered a Republican Senator who privately says 
that General Grant is a political abortion, because 
he has no respect for public sentiment, loves money 
and show, and wishes to name a Presidential suc- 
cessor who will allow the acts of the present Ad- 
ministration to be whitewashed. In the opinion 
of this Senator, Speaker Blaine has great chances 
of being the next Republican Presidential nominee. 


ConGRESSMAN WILLIAM WALTER PHELPS is the 
younger Pitt of the Republican Party; and if he 
does not become a member of the Cabinet, as a 
country paper says he will, or go to the Senate 
from New Jersey, he may, if his constituents appre- 
ciate him, become the parliamentary leader of his 
party in the House. Mr. Phelps is very much in 
the situation of the Biblical seer who thought that 
the queerest matter to understand, unless it was 
the way of a man with a maid, was the way of an 
eagle on a rock. He sees the Republican Party 
strong; he believes in the Republican Party, in any 
event; but he cannot unriddle the problem of the 
average Republican politician who wants economy, 
but has never been able to find any particular 
measure on which to practice. We rather admire 
the eloquence with which Mr. Phelps asserts, almost 
swears, and, in the language of Mr. Conkling, at 
least ‘‘ asseverates,”’ his fealty to the Republican 
platform. Your platform, Mr. Phelps, is a good 
one. But your leaders have lost the sentiment 
with which they used to propagate it, and, ten to 
one, neither General Butler nor Mr. Cameron re- 
members a single plank in it. 


Ir is evidently the destiny of this journal to tread 
on people’s toes; and we rather delight in the 
custom and the prospect. The latest victim is 
Algernon Sydney Swinburne, the English poet. 
Some time since we had a literary man, in whose 
judgment and honesty we had, and still have, confi- 
dence, interview Ralph Waldo Emerson on recent 
literature. In that interview, Mr. Emerson expressed 
a dislike for the sentiments of Mr. Swinburne. The 
interview was quoted extensively ‘throughout the 
country, and prominently by that gem of journalism 
the New York Tribune. In Europe also Mr. Em- 
erson’s opinions were copied and translated; and 
| in a short time they came to Mr. Swinburne’s eyes. 
| Thereupon, in evident rage and boiling discomfort, 
he writes a letter (which gets somehow to the 
Tribune,) and rhetorically appeals to his friend- 





ship with Victor Hugo and other notables to justify 
| his character from aspersion. Mr. Emerson is abun- 
' dantly able to take care of himself; but so far as 
we are concerned, we may say that there is much 
. genius and great fire in Mr. Swinburne’s poetry, 
but that some of his passages are what we in this 
country, notwithstanding © high art,’? are accus- 





Oxe leading feature of the political conflict 
throughout the country is th t it takes local shapes. 
This feature is inevitable when there is a lack of 
national issues, and when politicians are fighting for 
spoils. In Boston, General Butler has had General 
Grant appoint a politician named Simmons for 
Collector, m the place of Judge Russell. It appears 
that the Judge wanted to resign his office in order 
to find a warmer climate. General Butler, in seek- 
ing the appointinent of Mr. Simmons, urged that he 
is an ex-soldier and a faithful Methodist. The fact 
that he is a Methodist is spoken of by General 
Butler in the way of defense, and not in the way of 
capacity, because, as every one knows, General 
Butler would not specially consider Methodism a 
school of training for the Collectorship. General 
Butler's enemies say that the merchants of Boston 
were opposed to Mr. Simmons because the latter is 
a practical politician, able to use the patronage of his 
office in favor of General Butler’s ambition for the 
Governorship. To tell the truth, we have known 


men who made greater pretensions to sanctity than | 


General Butler does, to use their “ influence ” to | n,”” \ 
| which purposes engaging in general business, relying 


carry caucuses for particular candidates. But the 
sentiment of Boston is against Mr. Simmons, and 
something should have been surrendered to senti- 
ment, even by General Butler. 








IMAGINATION IN POLITICS. 


M ZELLER, in his book on Italy, thinks that 
e Italy has supplied the world wiih specimens 
of almost every kind of revolution; the Sicilian 
Vespers were connected with a national rising ; the 
movement at the head of which Arnold of Brescia 
placed himself was a kind of classical episode car- 
ried out according to a pattern furnished by the 
annals of ancient Rome. Mysticism formed the 
fundamental element of Rienzi’s enterprise, while 
Socialism endeavored, under the direction of Mi- 
chael Lando, to establish itself at Florence during 
the fourteenth century. Masaniello’s émeute had 
all the characters of a merely popular disturbance. 
If every one of these five insurrections failed, it 
was, says M. Zeller, because no Government can 
be permanently established except with the help 
of wise and sober-minded persons who look at 
things from a practical point of view, and do not 
allow themselves to be led astray by utopias. 








A YOUNG AMERICAN PRIMA DONNA. 


\ ISS ISABELLA BRUSH, the young American 

prima donna, is to give a concert at Steinway 
Hall on the 10th of March, previous to her departure 
for London, where she is engaged for the Spring 
season. 

Miss Brush is a native of this city. She went to 
Europe when quite young to pursue her studies, and 
she has received the instructions of the best masters 
of Paris, Milan, and Florence. She made her début 
in Italy, in Beatrice de Tenda, with great success, 
and she has also sung at Milan, Brescia, Florence, 
and many other cities. In Florence, where musical 
criticism is severe, Miss Brush was received with 
marked favor, and sang with great success in several 
operas. Her voice is dramatic in quality, and of 
extended compass, and competent judges predict 
for the young vocalist a brilliant future. She sings 
with much feeling, and is equal to something better 
than the light and florid music so often heard in the 
concert-room. 

Miss Brush, as a promising representative of the 
lyric stage, deserves to be encouraged if for no other 
reason, and we hopeshe may havea crowded house 
at her concert. There is no reason why American 
prima donnas should not successfully compete 
with those of foreign importation. At the concert 
Miss Brush will be assisted by Signor Maurel and 
several other eminent vocal artists, and Mr. Mills 
will execute some of his marvels on the piano. 





CONGRESSIONAL. 


Turespay, February 24th.— Senate. —The Currency 
Equalization Bill was taken up, and Mr. Schurz spoke 
against inflation....After a reply by Mr. Morton an 
Executive Session was called. House.—A large num- 
ber of Bills were introduced... .Consideration of the 
Franking Bill was resumed, and after debate went 
over without action. 


WEpNEsDAY, February 25th.—Srnate.—Bill on Alcoholic 
Liquor Traffic discussed. . ..Currency Bill again called, 
and debated without obtaining a vote. Hovusr.—Com- 
mittee on Naval and Foreign Affairs reported several 
Bills ...A debate ensued on the proposed Franking 
Bill. 


Tucrspay, February 26th.—Srenate.—Consideration of 
financial question postponed until March 3d....Mo- 
tion to take up Centennial Bill lost. ...Naval appro- 
priation Bill passed. Hovsk.—A motion to table the 
Franking Bill was lost....After the rejection of an 
amendment, a substitute and motion, the Bill was 
lost, 129 to 131. 


Frinay, February 27th.—Senate.—Bill refunding duties 
on fruits passed....Centennial Bill taken up and de- 
bated without action. Hovusre.—Consideration of 
private Bills. 


SPRING. 
BY 
Ropert Lorp Lyrron, 


HE green grass-blades aquiver 
With joy at the dawn of day 
(For the most inquisitive ever 
Of the flowers of the field are they) 
Lisp’d it low to their lazy 
Neighbors that flat on the ground, 
Dandelion and daisy, 
Lay still in a slumber sound. 
But soon, as a ripple of shadow 
Runs over the whisperous wheat, 
The rumor ran over the meadow 
With its numberless fluttering feet : 
It was told by the water-cresses 
To the brooklet that, in and out 
Of his garrulous green recesses, 
For gossip was gadding about : 
And the breoklet, full of the matter, 
Spread it abroad with pride ; 
But he stopped to gossip and chatter 
And turned so often aside, 
That his news got there before him 
Ere his journey down was done 
4nd young leaves in the vale laughed o’er him . 
“We know it! THE syow 1s Gong!” 








NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
DoMESTIC. 


Tue sleighing on top of Mount Washington is good. 
....A carrier pigeon arrived in Bridgeport, Conn., re 
cently from a steamer off Cape Hatteras, which had a 
party of Bridgeport people on board bound for Florida. 
.... Scarlet fever is raging in Eau Claire, Wis. ...Wyo- 
ming Territory hopes to have a general Indian war.... 
A new temperance newspaper, printed at Rome, 0., is 
called The Ohio Clear Grit....Chinamen propose to 
start a mammoth cigar factory at Vallejo, Cal....There 
have been but eleven executions in New Hampshire, in 
cluding that of Evans, the Northwood murderer, during 
the last one hundred and thirty-four years... .It is said 
that not a single official who has had anything to do 
with Evans, the murderer, from the time of his arrest 
up to his execution, believe that his confession was full 
or accurate, but, on the contrary, they are confident he 
has carried away with him into eternity secrets more 
terrible than any he has disclosed....The work of in 
troducing sea-fish into the rivers of Maine, and hatching 
spawn for other States, undertaken six or eight years 
ago, has proved remarkably successful... .Several lead 
ing citizens of Peoria are encouraging the establishment 
of glass-works there....Keokuk, Ila., has a ‘“‘ mutual 
benefit trade association,” with a capital of $100,000. 


mainly for support on the Grangers....The extensive 
iron-works at Ashland, Ky., have been completed, and 
are probably by this time in operation. The Company 
owns 15,000 acres of coal and iron lands, and propose 
making pig-iron and nails....A meeting of rail manu 

facturers of the Cleveland district, which includes the 
mills at Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Youngstown, Wheatland, 
Alliance, Newark and Columbus, was held recently at 
Columbus. The general sentiment was in favor of re- 
ducing wages and exercising greater economy at the 
several establishments during the current year... .Two 
hundred and thirty-one kegs of powder were used in the 
first blast in the Enterprise claim at Sucker Flat. ...The 
Duluth Herald says it is useless to attempt to gloss 
over the truth at the pitiable condition of the Vermilion 
Lake Indians. ‘The fact is, that these Indians are, and 
have been for weeks, suffering for the necessaries of life. 
An Indian, as is well known, loves his dog, and every 
dog at Vermilion Lake has been eaten. That tells the 
whole story without any varnish.’’....The ship which 
is to lay the Atlantic cable will arrive off the coast of 
New Hampshire late in July or early in August... .All 
strangers are invited to a free ride through the rice and 
sugar regions of Louisiana by the General Superintend- 
ent of the New Orleans and Texas Railroad. ...To show 
his contempt for the detective abilities of the police of 
Napa, Cal., a thief the other night broke into and robbed 
the house of the City Marshal....The plans for the 
Yale College chapel have been furnished by Russell 
Sturgis, of New York, and the work will begin in a 
few weeks. The building is to be done of Jersey stone, 
capable of seating 1,200 persons, and will cost $120,000. 
.... Arrangements are being made to set the prisoners in 
the Birmingham (Ala.) Penitentiary to repair the streets 
of that place, free of charge....The Platte River is said 
to be lower now than at any time before for several 
years....Three hundred fishermen went adrift on the 
ice in Saginaw Bay, and two were drowned... .The 
Church of the Pilgrims decided, in conjunction with the 
Clinton Avenue Church, to summon a conference to 
which the alleged breach of discipline of Plymouth 
Church may be referred....The Eastman plan of rapid 
transit was discussed at a mass meeting at Cooper In- 
stitute. ...Police Commissioner Henry Smith died... . 
Ex-District-Attorney Britton replied to Governor Dix’s 
order of removal. ...Four men were arrested by United 
States marshals to prevent a strike on the New York 
and Oswego Midland Railroad....The affairs of the 
New Jersey Southern Railroad were investigated by a 
legislative committee. ...A general strike of railroad en- 
gineers was anticipated....The alleged forgers of the 
Stock Exchange letters was arrested, but denied his 
guilt....Five prisoners were rescued by a gang of con- 
federates from the jail at Newcastle, Del, 


FOREIGN. 


Mvcu excitement exists in British Columbia over the 
threat of the Dominion Government to reorganize the 
Act of Union....The British Parliament will be pro- 
rogued until March 12th, to enable members of the new 
Ministry to go before their constituents for re-election. 
....A treaty of peace is said to have been signed by Sir 
Garnet Wolseley and the King of Ashantee. ...Two hun- 
dred and eighty thousand persons are distressed for want 
of food in India ; but for Government aid 500,000 per- 
sons would have perished....The Dutch have captured 
a fort in Atcheen....Sir John Burgess Karslake has 
been made Attorney-General in the new British Minis- 
try ; Sir Richard Baggallay has been made Solicitor 
General....M. Thiers has reiterated his belief that a 
republic is the only possible government for France. . . . 
A brutal fight occurred between the townsmen of Quim 
ixtlan and Huasacualco, in Mexico....The Duke of 
Abercorn has been made Lerd-Lieutenant of Ireland... . 
Sir Charles Adderley has been made President of the 
Board of Trade in the new British Ministry....A great 
battle has been fought between the troops of Sir Garnet 
Wolseley and the Ashantees, without any decided result. 
The British loss was very heavy. The British com- 
munications are said to be threatened... .The question 
of reciprocity with the United States was discussed in 
the Canadian Board of Trade on Tuesday... .The Repub. 
licans in the French Assembly have greeted M. Thiers 
enthusiastically, on account of his recent letter on French 
Republicanism... . Three rival publishers announced that 
they will print Lord Macaulay’s forthcoming “ Journals 
and Letters,”’ in London....Public schools have been 
established in Italy, and compulsory education is to be es- 
tablished as in Germany. In the Italian Parliament it 
was stated that the number of pupils in the kingdom 
under the instruction of lay teachers is about seventy 
per cent. of the whole, the rest remaining under the con- 
trol of the clerical schools....The mild weather in 
Europe has largely tended to keep down the price of 
grain in England, greatly to the benefit of the poor... . 
The Shareholders of a company in England who paid the 
“inventors”? of a new ‘air-gas’’ $500,000 for their 
supposed discovery, now find that the process is worth- 
less... .The hop plantations of England have been much 
increased during the last two years, and it is reported 
that the area “in full bearing’? will by another season 
have risen to the unprecedented amount of 67,000, or 
even 68,000 acres... .. An international tribunal, for the 
decision of civil suits in Egypt, has at length been e- 
tablished, with the consent of all the European Powers 
excepting France, which objects to fraudulent bankrupts 
being taken out of the criminal jurisdiction of their 
respective consulates....The delvers among old docu- 
ments in the London offices have discovered more things 
of interest concerning Chaucer. On the 3d of Septem- 
ber, 1390, nearly five hundred years ago, he was robbed 
of twenty pounds of th» king’s money. Richard II, for- 
gave Chaucer the repayment. Chaucer superintended 
the putting up of the scaffolds from which Richard IL. 
and his queen saw the jousts at Smithfield. He paid 
eight pounds for the work. His own wages were two 
shillings a day—not much for a court favorite. The 
master carpenter had one shillinga day... It is reported 
that Mr. Dillon, a member of the Livingstone search 
expedition. has committed snicide. The Doctor’s re 
were expected at Zanzibar on the 20th I! 
The Cameron expedition, will proceed to Ujiti for the 
documents and property left by the doctor. A pension 
of $1,000 a year has been granted the Livingstone 
familv. ” 
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ARMY OF ST. PETERSBURG, BY THE EMPEROR, BEFORE THE WINTER PALACE. 
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THE ROYAL MARRIAGE.—EDINBURGH ILLUMINATED—SCENE FROM CALTON HILL. 


IN ST. PETERSBURG.—MEMBERS KISSING THE PICTURE OF THE VIRGIN, IN 
ST. ISAAC’S CATHEDRAL. 
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RUSSIA.—FINLANDERS ON THE NEVA, AT ST. PETERSBURG, DURING WEDDING WEEK. ENGLAND.—THE FLAGSHIP AT PORTSMOUTH FIRING A SALUTE IN HONOR OF THE ROYAL MARRIAGE. 
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a ee 
4 y : fangs. The brain attains exhilaration without a 
/ thy \ ; general revolt of the stomach. The harmlessness 


of the practice once claimed, is now regarded as 
established beyond a doubt. But somehow food 
7 A does not give its wonted nutrition; in fact, it is 
RO. ; noticed that less food is required to sustain nature. 
Simple articles of diet fail to receive the digest- 


Be et heats ive attentions of yore. The victim is all right— 
[og “= dis oe the fault is with the food alone. A little kimmel, or 
~ : ~ YY vermouth, or chartreuse —perhaps a glass of sherry 





»— I \ and bitters—will answer, and the disturbances that 

y ,/ “nn N \\ possibly emanate from dyspepsia will disappear. 
| ' fe : Another drink. Things digest more easily now. Of 

j \ course it was that pudding, or gravy, which indulged 

\ eS \ in a little conspiracy against digestion. ‘The argu- 
ment is, If the day is warm, what is better than a 
drink of milk-punch, a mug of ’alf and ’alf, a quart or 
so of beer, or a fashionable, delicious julep, with its 
fragrant sprig of mint? Is it intensely cold? Then 





by all means take whisky straight, or a hot punch ; tl vin ey VU) iy MYM |. ve IA \\ SY wa HRY 
and if you wish to catch a severe cold, take hot i,q NA) j wy N\\\ i. ny 
rum in the day-time. By all means drink. If you iy MNT | |/].!) |! | j Aa pin NY 
have lost a friend in death, drown the sorrow with Al) Wii iN 


| 

{ 

drink, and seek forgetfulness in intoxication. If you : hs ) 
are going to be married, get drunk with your Pat sens 

bachelor friends, and let your last thought with tht 
them be one of entire freedom. If you expect BTN ss 
something to happen, drink, drink, and thus lessen 
the expectation that time renders so irksome. Ii 
you are alone, or with company, sick or well, happy 
or inclined to self-destruction, rich or poor, married 
or single, drink, drink, drink. Drink until the 
millennium greets your delirium, and be not surprised 
if the future offers no stretch of ambrosial vine- 
yards, if none of the exhilarating fluids you have so 
studiously examined through life are similar to the 
nectar of the gods. 

Pennsylvania has 78,000 persons engaged in the 
liquor business, and 14,000 criminals—four-fifths of 
whom were made so by strong drink. Philadelphia 
had 4,160 drinking-places, and spent for intoxicating 
drinks $30,000,000 in a year. 

Drunkenness in New York City is typical of that 
the world over. During the years 1870-1-2-3, there 
were 560 men committed for this cause, and 9,006 THE MIDNIGHT BRAWL ON BROADWAY. 
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THE FIRST GLASS IN A BROADWAY BAR-ROOM 


women. This may not be 
surprising ; but this army 
of men and women, from 
official records, are known 
to have been arrested from 
six to one hundred times 
each. Of this number, one 
hundred and eighty-one 
offenders were committed 
ten times each, and twen- 
ty-nine females were re-ar- 
rested one hundred times. 

Myer Sterne, one of the 
Commissioners of Chari- 
ties and Correction, very 
properly remarks: ‘* A 
commitment for ten days 
is either a punishment too 
great, bordering on cruel- 
ty, unjustifiable as in the 
case just stated, or as in 
the case of confirmed in- 
temperance—that is, as a 
means of reform or cor- 
rection, commitments for 
any length of time for the 
reason of habitual drunk- 
enness can have no other 
meaning than to restrain 
forcibly people inclined to 
excessive indulgence in 
alcoholic drinks. If they 
can be cured of a habit 
which in most cases is so 
strong as to obtain entire 
control of their will, ener- 
gy and faculties, society 
confers a benefit on them 
and upon itself; every 
member of society res- 
cued from the slough of 
vice and uselessness is a 
gain to humanity, and so- 
ciety must at least make 
the a to effect the 
i , rescue. Our present prac- 
Sons of the stomach ap- tice, eBronadk 9 is a cam 
oS mae te plete failure in that re- 
divested of its heated IN THE PRISON PEN—A SUNDAY MORNING SCENE AT THE POLICE COURT. spect,”’ 


WHISKY DRINKING. 
PRACTICAL ARGUMENT 
FROM NEW YORK. 

THILE the women of 
VV the West are labor- 
ing so devotedly to break 
up the traffic in intoxicat- 
ing drinks, itis well to con- 
sider the field for similar 
work in New York City, 
especially as there will 
soon be a culmination of 
efforts to check dram-sell- 
ing here. Isolated cases 
of debauchery and suffer- 
ing are sad enough when 
studied in detail. When, 
however, we estimate the 
aggregation of misery 
caused by liquor-drinking 
in one year, the result is 
vividly appalling. The 
first drink — offered per- 
haps by jeweled fingers 
at the New Year’s dawn ; 
or at the nuptial feast, 
where a thoughtless cus- 
tom of society demands 
the blending of a ringing 
of glasses with the peals 
of marriage-bells; or, 
again, as a right jolly 
medium of developing 
the best traits of a new- 
made acquaintance; or, 
as is more generally the 
case, as a stimulant 
against the weather, an 
actual ailment, or an im- 
aginary dise ase—is fol- 
lowed by a second, a 
third. That which at first 
parched the throat and 
checked the natural func- 
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** ON THE WAY TO THE ISLAND—ENTERING THE ‘‘ BLACK MARIA’ PRISON-CARRIAGE, FROM THE TOMBS. 
AN ARGUMENT AGAINST WHISKY DRINKING.—Sxercuep From Actvar Scenes 1x New Yorke sy Josern BECKER. 
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The following figures, reported by ! r. Sterne, 
were taken from the records in possession of the 
Warden of the Workhouse on Blaékwell’s Island, 
for the years above mentioned : 





















MEN WOMEN. 
eee 6 times Trecasdeesee 15 times 
Pincséwosseate 7 times Tikeve eseses 16 times 
BEB cbscccesces Be 17 times 

Mienveessause 9 times 18 times 
Pree 10 times 19 times 
error 12 times 20 times 
Wiseceecnwecke 15 times 21 times 
Wicvetiadecns 20 times Tesseocecee Sn 
GiissAcevexen 25 times Leccoccvcee 23 times 
Dadsevcneiwes 30 times Sycccesces 24 times 
, eee 50 times , 25 times 
Béebesueceacs 40 times Givccecccs 26 times 
Desehnndeaees 70 times Binsessacs 28 times 
Resse ensescee’ Ee Be ccccacces 29 times 
Riscdsaceenes 80 times BB. vcccccces 30 times 
Rc vsteenteades 100 times The cccrcecee 40 times 
— | rrr 41 times 
Bievceeeeee 48 times 
deees encees 49 times 
6 times Wvavcccvess 50 times 
7 times Reccceeeees 58 times 
7 times W.ccvvcecee 50 times 
9 times Resveseenee 70 tines 
10 times Reaccegesae 80 times 
11 times ap sebeueees 86 times 
12 times Weccccreses 100 times 

‘ 13 times |——- | 

Bi pcs'cvaccese 14 times ! 9,006 


There can be no stronger argument against the 
theory held by many that the disgrace of a com- 
mitment breaks up the habit of drinking. On the 
contrary, these figures show to what a fearful ex- 
tent a commitment fastens the habit for hfe. <A 
commitment to the workhouse, the only place 
where drunkards are sent, is therefore the worst 
possible treatment for an occasional or accidental 
drunkard. It was long ago established that the 
association of children with experienced criminals, 
forced by an inhuman law, obliterated for ever the 
groundwork for a permanent reform. Do not these 
figures exhibit just as strongly the utter fallacy of 
a simple commitment to a State penal institution of 
a person arrested for intoxication? An accidental 
drunkard, to be saved, must be treated in an en- 
tirely different manner. He must be separated 
from every influence that suggests crime. The 
least infraction of this principle only hardens his 
disposition to the gentle moldings of reformation. 

While International Congresses are considering 
the great question of Prison Reform, practical ac- 
tion is demanded on behalf of this earlier and 
broader iniquity. Our social economists cannot 
engage in a worthier cause, or inaugurate a reform 
too speedily. 








HOW IT HAPPENED. 


By L. S. 


ONSENSE! (said Tom Agnew to his cousin, 
as they sat smoking under the pines in front 
of Tom’s home ;) we did nothing of the sort! 
It is astonishing how many absurd stories of 

our marriage are in circulation through the coun- 
try. Of course, every one knows it was a sudden 
aflair, and that there was something unconventional 
about it, but as we do not choose to tell the true 
story to them, they invent facts to suit themselves. 
I don’t mind telling you, Charlie; in fact, I would 
like to doso. But we did not correspond and be- 
come engaged before we met; we did not meet 
tirst at a dance; I did not propose between the 
sets; nor was I accepted over the cream. Some 
of these stories amuse us, but even if they annoyed 
us, we are happy enough to pass them over. 

You remember Nellie Arrott, of course, and 
what a mischievous creature she used to be. Well, 
marriage has not sobered her in the least, although 
Doctor Hilton is as serious as an undertaker and 
sexton rolled together. When I went down to Uncle 
Tom’s, last June, Nellie had invited the neighbor- 
hood to a strawberry party, and, when she heard I 
had arrived, sent me a special invitation, with the 
intimation that Miss Katie Proctor was to be there, 
and so I must be sure to come, and wear my “ store- 
clothes.”” That sounds just like her, does it not? 
As it happened, uncle wanted some one to carry 
his miller a message that he did not care to trust to 
one of the servants, so I left the family to go in the 
carriage, and drove over to the mill in the buggy. 
When I reached Nellie’s it was rather late, and the 
grounds and house seemed filled with guests. I 
could see the dim figures of promenaders upon the 
lawn, while the dancing had begun with spirit upon 
the porches and in the parlor. I was a little pro- 
voked at having been delayed, for I had counted on 
securing a number of dances from Miss Katie, and 
knew that to be too late might mean that 1 would 
have few, if any. I drove hastily around to the 
stables and, giving my horse to one of the negroes, 
was hurrying into the house, when I met Nellie, 
who came running towards me.” 

“‘Oh, Tom!” she said, ‘‘ I am to glad to see you. 
You are the very one I wanted.”’ 

‘‘Why, what is it?’ I asked. ‘ Has little Joe 
broken his neck, or won’t the ice-cream freeze ?”’ 

‘* Don’t be silly,’’ she replied. ‘‘I am in a per- 
fect quandary, for——” 

‘* or you have been playing a practical joke on 
some one, and you don’t know how to get out 
of it?” 

‘No, indeed, I have not,” she said, with a laugh, 
* but— Wait, Pete ; don’t put Master Tom’s horse up 

but do you know Miss Martha Ann Wilson?’ 

‘** | have not that honor.” é 

‘Well, at any rate, you knew she is residing at 
Mrs. Archer’s?”’ 

‘*No, madame, I did not.” 

‘*She is. And this is my trouble. I invited her 
to-night, and as there is no one there to carry her 
over, I promised to send the doctor; but, just as he 

* was ready to go,.Mr. Robert Peyton sent for him in 
a hurry, and here I am with this party on my hands 
and no one in the world to go for Miss Martha.”’ 

‘‘And so you want me to go?” 

‘Exactly! What a fund of good sense you have, 
Tom! But your buggy is ready, and it will take you 
ouly a few minutes, and really, Tom, to tell you the 
truth, I don’t believe Miss Martha would come with 
any of those boys’’—giving her shoulder a con- 
temptuous shrug as she nodded towards the house 

‘“and they would hardly be willing to go. You 
see, she is very nice; just as nice as she can be, but 
boys dislike old maids, and I cannot deny she is 
rather antiquated ; and, then, she isa Yankee. Yet 
you won't inind it, will you? I wish she was young 
and pretty ; but, then, it would be no favor, would 
it? But truly, Tom, you are the best fellow, and 
1 don't know how to thank you enough; still, I 
promise you that virtue shall not be its own reward 
this time ; you shall have your plum-cake, too, old 
iellow.”’ 

You can imagine Nellie talking rapidly, with her 
pretty little hands on my arm, as she gently half 
fed, half coaxed me on to the stable, where Pete, 
with @ broad grin on his face, stood holding the 





horse. Of course, I could not refuse her; and | 
so, With quite a respectable show of alacrity, I 
sprang into the buggy, and drove off. 

I looked back, however, and saw a very es | 
pantomime ; for, as soon as I had fairly started, 


Nellie sank down on a horse-block, and, putting her 
hands over her face, burst into either crying or 
laughing—I could not tell which—while Pete, jump- 
ing up and down, slapping his knees, and rubbing 
his head, transformed himself into a perfect clown. 
I was at once convinced by these performances 
that I was to be the victim of one of Nellie’s jokes, 
and I was strongly tempted to turn back; but I 
suddenly resolved to see what it was, and pay the 
little madame back in hei own coin. 

Mrs. Archer was sitting on her porch alone when 
I reached her place, and her greeting proved that 
Nellie’s story was true as far as there being a Miss 
Wilson there, who was to have been escorted over 
by Doctor Hilton. I fancied the old lady did not 
approve of the change in the arrangement; but 
when she went into the house to call the lady, and 
left me to think of my lost dances with Miss Katie, 
and the doubtful exchange I had made in giving 
them up to ride witb an old maid, I did not like it 
any better than sie did. 

When Miss Wilson appeared I could not see her 
plainly in the dim light, but she was lithe and grace- 
jul, and was dressed in an unusually youthful man- 
ner. I judged, too, that she was nervous, from the 
start she gave when she was introduced to me, and 
her embarrassed manner as we drove off. 

I did not behave well, I confess, for I was any- 
thing but cordial in the few remarks I made upon 


| the rising moon and the weather; but my com- 


panion was evidently so quietly ill at her ease that 
she disconcerted me. 

We had gone some distance—in fact, we were in 
Pryor’s Woods-—before she spoke, except in mono- 
syllables, when she turned, and said: 

‘‘T hope, Mr. Agnew, that Doctor Hilton will not 
be detained all the evening ?”’ 

I turtied quickly. I gave a start, and, I suppose, 
jerked the horse violently, for, in a moment the 
buggy ran against a tree, the wheel shivered to 
pieces, and over went my disenchanted princess 
into the road, where I followed her. Fortunately, 
old Dave stood still, and I scrambled up, and helped 
my charge to her feet, and found that she was not 
hurt, although she was terribly frightened. 

Now I understood Nellie’s joke, and why she 
chose me to take the doctor’s place, for this was, 
indeed, a disenchanted princess, as Miss Martha Ann 
Wilson was the Miss Mattie Wilson I had met at 
the White Sulphur Springs the Summer Nellie was 
married! I don’t know how I explained all this to 
Mattie, nor do I remember exactly how it was that 
she regained her composure, but you know she is a 
plucky, quiet little soul. I do remember how 
awkwardly I felt, and how gentle she was about my 
horrible carelessness, and how she would not go 
back to Mrs. Archer’s to get another carriage, but 
preterred to walk on to Nellie’s. And so we started 
off, I leading the horse, while she walked silently 
by my side. 

‘‘T do not consider myself a romantic man, Char- 
lie, but I think I never can forget the charm of this 
night. Under ordinary circumstances I would have 
been so troubled by my unfortunate carelessness 
that I should have thought of nothing else; but for 
some reason I soon forgot it. It was a most lovely 
night. The moon had just arisen, and the long 
shadows of the pines lay broad and dark across the 
wood-path. Overhead the breeze murmured and 
sang among the tree-tops, the air was heavy with 
the sweetness of the blossoming grapes and chin- 
capins, afar off we could hear the whip-poor-will’s 
lonely cry, while every now and then a startled 
bird would chirp and flutter in its nest. Our foot- 
steps fell noiselessly on the surf, and old Dave 
paced gravely along, occasionally stopping to pull 
at the green leaves on the bushes, or nibble at the 
tender grass. Thus we walked on in silence. I 
cannot tell you how I came to feel as I did, for in 
the Summer we had spent together Mattie had been 
nothing more than a sweet and pretty girl, and in 
leaving her I had simply lost a pleasant companion. 
Now, as I watched her walking by my side, her 
light dress gleaming in the moonlight, a fleecy 
scarf flung over her pretty hair—as | watched her 
still and lovely face, I felt a most wonderful content. 
It did not surprise me that we were thus together ; 
I had no curiosity to know how or when she came, 
it was enough that we should be alone, walking 
through my own Virginian woods. 

Suddenly a screech-owl—that most misnamed 
bird—broke into its forlorn moaning ; Mattie, paused 
and trembled; but when we heard immediately 
after the sound of footsteps she lost her sweet 
serenity, and for the first time showed any fear, as, 
with a little cry, she clung close to my side, and 
rested her hand on my arm. I drew it tighter, and 
soon she ceased to tremble. The sound of the 
steps died away again, and all was silent. All this 
time neither of us had spoken. I do not know what 
passed through Mattie’s heart, but as she pressed 
close to me for protection it came to me that no 
other woman could ever take her place, and in the 
sweet serenity of our isolation I felt no doubt, no 
need of questioning her. It seemed to me that we 
had been brought thus together to begin a com- 
panionship that was to last for ever. 

But who can understand a woman? When this 
quiet and courageous little creature, who had 
walked with one who was almost a stranger, and 
who had certainly proved, in his want of care, no 
right to be trusted—when she came within sight of 
the lights, and within hearing of the music, she tore 
her hand away, and, running a few steps from me, 
leaned her head against a tree, and began to cry 
most piteously! 1 tried to comfort her, to make 
her cease her wild sobbing, but she only besought 
me to leave her; to go away! This was what I 
could not do, and as I stood there, awkward and 
pases to the very heart, a wild impulse seized me. 

flung the halter over the horse’s neck, and, going 
to Mattie, I took her in my arms and kissed her! 
She did not say a word, but her weeping gradually 
died away as she laid her head on my shoulder, 
her soft nubie pushed back from her yellow hair, 
and then, when I raised her head and kissed her 
again, she shyly kissed me back, and so we went 
up the lawn among the dancers, the story of our 
love untold, but understood and complete. 








ENGLISH CO-OPERATION. 


Its PositTION AND PROSPECTS. 
BY 
HENRY FAWCETT, M. P. 


T least nine-tenths of the existing co-operative 

societies carry on ordinary retail businesses, 
known as co-operative stores. They do not neces- 
sarily establish a union. or a merging of capital 
and labor., The capital in these stores is owned by, 
and the profits realized are distributed amongst, 
the customers, and not amongst the employés of 
the establishment. 

In many of the.manufacturing towns in the north 
of England the working classes deal almost entirely 
at these stores. They are also to be found in agri- 
cultural villages. The profits are not distributed 
amongst the employés, but amongst the customers, 
who have not necessarily contributed any capital 
at all. Each customer, when he makes a purchase, 
receives certain tin tickets or tallies which record 


the amount of his purchases. The accounts are 
made up at the end of each quarter, and after a 
fixed dividend at the rate of five per cent. per an- 
num has been allotted to capital, the surplus profits 
are divided amongst the customers in proportion to 
the amount of their purchases. The goods are sold 
at the prices which are current at the ordinary re- 
tail shops. The business is strictly a ready-money 
one. Under no circumstances whatever is any 
credit given. 

There are no bad debts. The managers of these 
stores can pay ready money for all the goods they 
purchase. Credit, it has been truly said, is the 
great bane of the working classes. 

Although it is probable that these stores will ab- 
sorb a greater proportion of the retail business of 
the country, yet the individual trader need not fear 
that he will be superseded. 

These co-operative stores are wanting in one im- 
portant element of co-operation, because no share 
of the profits is allotted to the managers, clerks, 
porters, and the other employés whose labor is es- 
sential to the carrying on of the business. 

The entire capital of the Rochdale Pioneers’ store 
at the present time is probably not more than 
£25,000, whereas the aggregate share capital now 
possessed by the Pioneers’ Society is £108,000. 
The working classes of Rochdale, in fact its entire 
population, became so much impressed with the 
advantages which the society oflers as an invest- 
ment, that it soon possessed a far larger capital 
than it required for the store. 

As the business of the store at Rochdale rapidly 
extended, its managers were not unnaturally led to 
perceive the advantage of establishing a wholesale 
depot of their own, instead of purchasing the va- 
rious goods they sold from ordinary wholesale 
houses. It was moreover felt that such a Whole- 
sale Society might render invaluable assistance to 
small struggling societies if an attempt were made 
to crush them by a combination of tradesmen jealous 
of co-operation. In 1863 this Wholesale Society 
was transferred to Manchester. It has now become 
a great central depot, with branches in London 
and Newcastle. branches will also shortly be 
formed at Birmingham, Bristol, Cardiff and Cam- 
bridge. The Wholesale Society is now doing a 
business of more than £2,000,000 a year, and so 
rapidly is it growing that there has been since 1872 
an increase of 37 and 57 per cent. in each quarter 
over its immediate predecessor. No individual can 
purchase goods from the society; its entire busi- 
ness consists in selling goods to various co-opera- 
tive stores. Atthe present time no less than 590 
of these stores deal with this society, and of this 
number 358 have capital invested in it. Those 
stores which purchase goods from the Wholesale, 
but do not hold shares in it, are usually small strug- 
gling stores which have no spare capital. The 
business appears to be most admirably conducted. 
Under no circumstances whatever is a longer 
credit given than seven days from the date of in- 
voice. The result of strictly adhering to this rule 
is that on transactions amounting to more than 
£2,000,000 per annum, the amount lost by bad 
debts does not, on the average, exceed £30. The 
cost of management is unprecedentedly small, not 
amounting to 1 per cent. on the returns. The lead- 
ing idea which appears to be predominent amongst 
the supporters of this Wholesale Society is a desire, 
as far as possible, to get rid of the middlemen. In 
order to do this, commodities are purchased when- 
ever an occasion offers directly from the producers, 
and as the concern develops, they will undoubtedly 
manufacture for themselves a greater portion of the 
em they sell. For instance, instead of buying 
rish butter through the provision merehants who 
import it, they have their own agents in Ireland, 
who purchase it directly from the farmers. They 
have also already established a shoe manufactory 
of their own at Leicester, and a biscuit manufactory 
at Manchester; and they propose shortly te start a 
soap manufactory. The day is not far distant when 
they will obtain wheat and other agricultural pro- 
duce from their own land, and when they will im- 
port tea, coffee and sugar in their own ships, from 
their own plantations. 

It is impossible to place too high a value upon 
the educational influence which may be exercised 
upon the members of co-operative societies. A 
workman who has a few pounds invested in a co- 
operative store soon understands what are the true 
functions of capital. Instead of thinking that capi- 
tal is some mysterious agent specially created to 
oppress and injure labor, he becomes as much im- 
pressed as an individual employer can be that capi- 
tal is not less essential to industry than labor, and 
that consequently it possesses a not less indefeasible 
claim to receive its due reward. 

The large protits realized by the stores brought 
so forcibly home to the working classes the advan- 
tages of carrying on a retail trade on their own 
account, that they very naturally thought that they 
should be able to secure still greater advantages if 
the laborers could form themselves into associations 
to carry on some of the various trades in which 
they were employed. One of the first experiments 
of this kind in what may be termed co-operative 

roductive industry was made in Rochdale,in 1855. 
-revious to this time, however, several co-operative 
trading establishments had been in successful work- 
ing in Paris. At Rochdale the experiment of ap- 
plying co-operation to productive industry was 
commenced on avery small scale. The system of 
conducting the business was as simple as it was ex- 
cellent. A dividend of five per cent. on capital 
was the first charge on profits. After this dividend 
had been secured, the remaining profits were 
divided into two equal shares. One of these shares 
was given as an extra dividend on capital, and the 
other was distributed as a bonus amongst the 
Jaborers employed. Each laborer’s share of this 
bonus was proportioned to the aggregate amount 
of wages he had earned. The most, therefore, was 
given to those who worked with the greatest regu- 
larity and the greatest skill; and as, in addition to 
this bonus, the wages current in the trade were 
paid, it was natural that the best efforts of those 
employed were stimulated, and the most prudent 
operatives in the locality were powerfully attracted 
to an undertaking where their labor received an 
extra remuneration, and where they obtained a 
lucrative investment for their savings. The under- 
taking developed so rapidly that soon a larger mill 
was required than any that could be rented. It was 
therefore resolved to build one. It was commenced 
in 1856 and completed in 1860, at a cost of £45,000. 
The mill was fitted with the best machinery, and 
was complete in every respect. So confident 
were the workmen of the success of the scheme, 
that the outlay involved in the erection of this mill 
did not exhaust the capital they were willing to in- 
vest, and accordingly a second mill was soon com- 
menced. These milis had scarcely time to get into 
full working, when the breaking out of the civil war 
in America brought the cotton trade of Lancashire 
into a state of unprecedented depression. Long 
after many of the surrounding manufactories had 
been closed, the co-operative mills courageously 
struggled on. 

As the cotton trade gradually revived after the 
close of the American civil war, many co-operative 
cotton mills were established in different parts of 





of success. One of the most prosperons of these 
manufactories appears to be the Sun Mill at Old- 
| ham. _ Co-operation certainly appears to flourish 
more in this town than in any pm place except 
Rochdale. It has been calculated that the w orking 
classes of Oldham have no less than £500,000 in- 
vested in various co-operative undertakings. Of 
this amount not less than £75,000 is invested in the 
Sun Mill. During the last few years this manufac- 
tory has, on an average, realized a profit of twelve 
and a half per cent. 

In these manufactories which have been estab- 
lished by associations of workmen, the plan has 
been very generally departed from of allotting to 
labor a share of the profits, The question whether 
labor should enjoy any share of profits is still 
being keenly disputed amongst co-operators, and it 
is difficult to say how it will be ultimately deter- 
mined. 

Prosperity and adversity seem to succeed each 
other in regular cycles, for if exceptionally high 
profits are realized for two or three years, there is 
sure to be a period of corresponding depression 
when scarcely any profits at all can be secured. 
As an example, it may be mentioned that from the 
published accounts of the Sun Mili, at Oldham, it 
appears that the average profits during the last 
three quarters of 186 were only 9 per cent., 
whereas the profits during the three quarters of 
1870 were 22 per cent. Sometimes the profits are 
more thin three tinies as great in one quarter as in 
the quarter immediately preceding or succeeding 
it. Thus, in the quarter ending in June, 1872, the 
profits were returned at no less than 30 per cent., 
whereas in the quarter ending in September, in the 
same year, they sank to 9 per cent. 

One great obstacle to the success of co-operative 
production is no doubt removed when the necessary 
capital required for carrying on a business can be 
entirely provided by those who also supply the 
requisite labor. Many very successful co-operative 
societies have been established in Paris, and in 
these the rule has generally been observed that 
the workmen employed should supply the capital 
required, none being subscribed by a body of 
shareholders who are not employed as laborers. 
A society of co-operative masons was founded in 
Paris in the year 1848: for the societies which were 
assisted by the Government, in almost every in- 
stance, proved to be failures. The co-operative 
masons endured many vicissitudes, and in the year 
1852 they determined to reorganize their society. 
It then consisted of only seventeen members, and 
possessed no capital. ‘They resolved to create a 
capital by depositing in a common chest one-tenth 
of their daily earnings. At the end of the first year 
a capital of £14 10s. was in this manner created. 
At the end of the year 1854 the capital had in- 
creased to £680; and in 1860 the society consisted 
of 107 members; and the capital possessed by them 
was £14,500. 

No laborers, except the shareholders, are em- 
ployed by this society. The laborers are paid the 
ordinary wages current in the trade, and the net 
profits realized are apportioned in the following 
manner: wo-fifths of these profits form a fund, 
from which the annual dividend on capital is paid; 
and the remaining three-fifths are appropriated to 
provide an extra bonus on labor. The bonus which 
each laborer thus receives is proportioned to the 
amount of labor he has performed throughout the 
year. No arrangement that could be devised would 
more powerfully promote the efficiency of labor. 
Another French co-operative trading society may 
with advantage be described, in consequence of 
the remarkable circumstances which attended its 
formation. In 1848, fourteen pianoforte-makers of 
Paris resolved to form themselves into an association. 
They were as poor as men could be; they had no 
capital, and scarcely any tools, and they were also 
refused any loan from the State. After bravely 
enduring the most severe hardships, they succeeded 
in saving £45; with this they determined to com- 
mence business. They at first rented a very small 
room in an obscure part of Paris. Fortunately a 
timber merchant was so much impressed in their 
favor, that he was induced to give them some credit. 
For many months they denied themselves every 
luxury ; in fact it was impossible to live on more 
scanty or frugal fare. One incident will illustrate 
the difficulty of their position. They joyfully ac- 
cepted an offer froma baker to purchase a piano 
for £19, and to pay them for it in bread. This bread 
was for a considerable time their chief means of 
support. All obstacles were, however, one by one, 
surmounted ; and their progress, though gradual, 
was steady and sure. In afew years the members 
of the society increased to thirty-two; they had 
left their first humble room, and were then rent- 
ing a commodious building at £80 a year; at this 
time their stock was worth £1,600. They have 
lately become the owners of a large freehold manu- 
factory, which is furnished with the most improved 
machinery; the business which they now annually 
transact exceeds £8,000. This pianoforte associa- 
tion has obtained a well-deserved reputation for the 
excellence and cheapness of its work. 

It is particularly observed that the remarkable 
success cbtained by the two societies first de- 
scribed has been entirely self-created; no reliance 
whatever was placed upon any extraneous aid. 
They did not obtain help from the State, they did 
not waste their energies in declaining against the 
present constitution of society. Instead of enter- 
ing into a costly conflict with capital, by the exer- 
cise of great self-denial, they saved sufficient to 
supply their industry with all the capital they 
required, and they thus became entitled to enjoy 
the entire fruits of their labor. When it is observed 
that those who created these and other similar 
societies were not aided by a single exceptionally 
favorable circumstance, but had, on the contrary, 
to struggle in the first instance with the most trying 
difficulties, there is reason to fee! great confidence 
in the steady progress of co-operation. There is 
nothing whatever to prevent hundreds of thousands 
of workmen doing what was done by those who 
founded these societies. 

Hitherto co-operation has never been applied to 
agriculture, except in a very imperfect form; but 
these experiments, though very incomplete, have 
been most encouraging and satisfactory. Agricul- 
ture has, perhaps, suflered more than any other in- 
dustry from the listlessness and apathy of the 
laborer; and the only way of removing this list- 
lessness and apathy is to give the laborer a more 
direct and active interest in his work than he possi- 
bly can feel so long as he simply works for fixed 
wages. Numerous instances might be given to 
show how powerfully the industry of the laborer is 
stimulated by the feeling of property. 

Mr. Brand, the present Speaker of the House of 
Commons, has offered to the laborers whom he 
employs on his farms to allow them to invest in the 
farm any money which they may save, receiving 
the same interest as he obtains on his capital. In 
the event of the farms yielding no profit, he further 
promises, in order to secure them against all risk of 
loss, to pay them the same interest as they could 
get in a post-office savings bank. 

Although co-operative banking has for some time 
obtained a remarkable development in Germany, 
yet until the last few years it has scarcely had any 








Lancashire. They have obtained a varying amount 


existence in England. The first bank was estab- 
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’ astle-on-Tyne in 1871, mainly through 
lished oar“ of Dn Rutherford. The bank is 
~ present time doing a business of £200,000 a 
at th I Although many co-operative societies hold 
wares 18 the bank, yet individuals can also become 
sharcholtsportant advantages can, no doubt, be 
ured from these banks. In the first place, 
sero-operative society may find an eligible in- 
* setment for its surplus capital; and in the 
second place, @ co-operative society may some- 
fimes obtain most valuable assistance by getting a 
oa jorary advance of capital. The managers of 
pon panks will, of course, have to be just as care- 
ful as ordinary bankers, not to advance money on 
imperfect security, either to a co-operative society 
or to individuals. They will also have to avoid the 
temptation to make unsound investments. In the 
frst establishment of these banks many mistakes 
will, no doubt, be committed. ; 

In Germany, the capital required for the working 
of the associations is obtained by the subscriptions 
of members. and by loans contracted in the open 
market on the credit of the association. The bulk 
of the business is carried on with capital obtained 
ia the latter way. In the year 1865 there were 
nine hundred and sixty-one of these credit associa- 
tions in existence in Germany. Of these, about 
one-half, or four hundred and ninety-eight, sent in 
their statistics to the central bureau, showing that 
they then possessed nearly one hundred and seventy 
thousand members, and that the money they annu- 
ally advanced was equal to £10,000,000, 

Various other schemes have from time to 
time been propounded with the object of im- 
proving the houses of the poorer classes. These 
schemes, though not co-operative in the sense in 
which the word has been here employed, are 
based on the principle that much more can often 
be done by @ union of several small capitals 
working separately. Thus, if a hundred men sub- 
scribe £200 each, with the £20,000 thus collected, 
a block of buildings could be erected which would 
provide each member with much better accommo- 
dation than if each had expended his £200 in build- 
ing @ house for himself. 

Any one who wishes to build a house obtains 
from the society an advance of money, which he 
can repay by weekly, monthly, or yearly install- 
ments. Although houses of different character and 
style are erected, yet various regulations with re- 
vard to drains, ‘ventilation, etc., are strictly 
enforced. At Salford sufficient land was purchased 
by the society for the erection of seventy-six houses. 
In Birmingham three estates have been purchased, 
on which it is proposed to erect six hundred houses. 
Probably, however, the most successful and the 
most extensive scheme yet carried out by the so- 
ciety has been in the neighborhood of London, on 
what is known asthe Shaftesbury Park Estate. This 
estate, which is close to the Clapham Junction Rail- 
way Station, consists of about forty acres. Upon 
it three hundred and seventy houses have already 
been erected, and it is proposed to build four hun- 
dred and ten more. When the scheme is thus com- 
pleted it will constitute a town of no less than seven 
thousand inhabitants, which will be in many re- 
spects a self-contained organization. A lecture- 
hall and schools have been erected, a recreation 
ground has been reserved, and it is proposed to 
rent a dairy farm in order to secure a supply of 
pure milk. It need scarcely be said that great ad- 
vantage must result from encouraging workmen to 
buld their own houses, 

Unhappily at the present time there seems a 
growing tendency among certain sections of the 
working classes to rely upon very different agencies 
for ameliorating their condition. I have had ocea- 
sion, when discussing the question of the nationali- 
zation of the land, to point out the unfortunate 
eagerness which is now too frequently displayed to 
seek aid from the State. It is not necessary to re- 
peat the reasons which induce me to think that the 
more people are permitted to obtain aid from the 
State, the less likely are they to cultivate those 
habits of thrift and self-restraint without which 
it is vain to hope for any real advance in 
the social and economic condition of the country. 
Co-operation has been sometimes described as a 
socialistic movement. It is impossible, however, 
for there to be a wider divergence than there is be- 
tween co-operation and the socialism of the present 
day. The most prominent characteristic of modern 
socialism is that the people are to obtain more di- 
rect aid from the State; whereas co-operation has 
achieved its success by a union of individual effort, 
and, far from seeking any pecuniary aid from the 
State, it would ask for nothing more than to be 
freed from the mischievous meddling of legislative 
interference. 
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HALF AN HOUR AMONG THE 
NEWSPAPER BAGS. 
BY 
RICHARD B. KIMBALL. 


hae failure of several newspapers, which I haa 
i posted, to reach their destination, led me to a 
visit ** behind the scenes ” for the purpose of in- 
vestigation. I repaired to the south side of Liberty 
Street, near Nassau, and going up some narrow stone 
steps, entered what was once a sacred edifice—the 
“Old Dutch Church,” and, passing a door to my 
right, found myself in the Newspaper-room. Itis a 
dilapidated apartment, the ceiling threatening to 
tumble over your ears, and the old paneling cracked 
and rickety. No repairs are indulged in, for the 
present expectation is to occupy the new Post 
Office some time during the coming year. Now, the 
inside arrangement of a Post Office is a sealed book 
to outsiders. We, as a race, are too busy with our 
own concerns to investigate what appears to be 
going on in a moderately satisfactory way. Our 
letters and newspapers arrive and depart in a 
regular, orderly manner, and we are satisfied. 
Sometimes, however, when order and method ap- 
pear to be violated, we shake off our indifference, 
and with piqued curiosity ask the reason why. That 
was just my case. I found the person who had 
charge of the Newspaper Department quite ready to 
afford every possible explanation. He introduced 
me into the limbo of condemned newspapers and 
parcels, and permitted me to investigate the causes 
which cut them off untimely in the beginning of their 
career, condemning them to be sold as mere waste 
paper. A large number of these are stopped in 
‘ransitu, as‘ insufficiently paid.’’ This class, I con- 
less, did not interest me. The fault was such a 
parsimonious one, and, as it seemed to me, literally 
without excuse, that I was passing on to other de- 
linquencies. The manager, however, was more lib- 
eral. ‘ Itis almost impossible,” he said, ‘* to educate 
the people, where rules are concerned. They are 
restive under them—in fact, won’t study them. Ex- 
cuse me if I remark to you, sir, that probably every- 
thing you wish to know from me this morning can 
readily be obtained by reading the Post Office Reg- 
ulations, which are accessible everywhere, and are 
posted all over this building. There are a great 
many people who still think ifa newspaper is partly 
paid it will go to its destingtion, and the balance 


he took up a small newspaper for which a cent 
stamp would suffice, and exhibited one-half of a 
three-cent stamp carefully stuck upon it. “Here is 
not an uncommon case,’’ he said. ‘‘ We often find 
a half-stamp used in this way. The Government no 
doubt have had value received in this instance, but it 
will not do to recognize sucha novel mode of pay- 
ment.” 

We passed to another pile. ‘“ Whatis the diffi- 
culty here?” I asked. The manager pointed to 
some written words on each .of the parcels. They 
were as follows, selected indiscriminately: ‘One 
Newspaper;”’ ‘‘ Papers;”’ ‘“ Sample Type;”’ ‘‘Printed 
Cards ;’’ ‘‘Samples;” “Cards from A. B. & Co.;” 
‘‘Map;” ‘Printed Blanks; “E. L. 8.’? ‘All 
these,’’ continued my informant, ‘‘ are subject to 
letter-postage. It is rather hard, too, because in 
nine cases out of ten the information is intended for 
the department, and not for the person addressed. 
In fact it was the old custom, and few appear to be 
aware of the new rule. We intend in this office to 
carry out the law faithfully. It is noteasy always 
to practice an over-strictness with regard to news- 
papers just as the mails are closing. Country offices 
are very fond of finding the Metropolitan Office in 
error, and if a newspaper or two with something 
written in the margin finds its way to a large town 
(the little places might not notice it,) a letter is 
written at once asking why we permit such things ; 
or the report goes to Washington, and we are asked 
to explain.” 

Next in the order of my investigations came par- 
cels containing photographs, daguerreotypes, music 
and innumerable et ceteras permitted to go through 
the mails. Most of these were insufficiently paid. 
Some had a word or two written in the corner. But 
there they were in durance, while heart-aches and 
disappointments in abundance were the conse- 
quence, doubtless, among those to whom they were 
addressed. 

I noticed one neat package directed to ‘‘ Miss 
— — ., Painesville, Ohio.”” J was tempted to 
address a line to this lady and tell her that her 
doubtless precious souvenir was held in ignominious 
bondage, and unless redeemed would soon go to its 
appointed place and be seen no more; but I re- 
strained myself, brutally you will say. ‘‘ Let them live 
and learn. That is what | am doing in coming here. 
There is no comfort in having too many soft spots 
in your heart,’’ I muttered to myself; so Miss 
—— remains in unhappy incertitude about the lost 
parcel, Yet, it does seem hard to see a valuable 
package diverted from its owner for lack of a few 
cents. Young ladies and gentlemen who send 
photograph. geen eg fy and stereoscopic pic- 
tures by mail, please to take notice that they bear 
exactly twice the postal rates of chromos, steel en- 
gravings, lithographs and music. ‘There is little 
reason for this; but you must submit to the law or 
lose your ventures. 

From these interesting details, the conversation 
assumed a generalshape. ‘ The fact is,’ observed 
my informant, ‘‘the postal law requires a general 
overhauling. To-day it is a piece of patchwork 
in no sense homogeneous, but made up of separate 
clauses and amendments, as necessity or some 
stress of circumstance appears to have dictated. 

For example, a monthly newspaper pays postage 
at the rate of three cents a quarter for its three 
issues ; a semi-monthly newspaper pays six cents a 
quarter for its six issues, while a weekly newspaper 
with thirteen issues pays jive cents a quarter. <A 
singular discrimination in favor of the weekly pa- 
pers. ‘It seems to me,’’ I remarked, ‘‘ that the 

ostage on transient newspapers is very severe. 

Vhy should not the Government encourage the 
diffusion of knowledge among the people, instead of 
taxing it so heavily?” 

* Ah,’? said my informant, ‘‘there you run 
against the power and influence of the Daily Press. 
The postage, for example on the New York Evening 
Post (as on other dailies) is thirty cents per quar- 
ter—in other words, the Post Office Department 
delivers anywhere in the United States seventy- 
eight consecutive numbers of the Post for thirty 
cents. But if, after reading your own copy of the 
paper, you mail it seventy-eight times, it will cost 
you one dollar and fifty-six cents. 

“Ts not that what you call protection?” I asked. 

‘*It looks so. Certainly.” 

* And do not our friends of the Post object ?”’ 

“They don’t seem to. In fact, they appear to be 
every way content with the law as it stands.” 

My time was up, and I left the dilapidated room, 
something wiser, I think, than when I entered it. 
At any rate, I shall make no more mistakes when J 
post newspapers. 











AMERICAN PUBLIC OPINION. 


OLONEL JOHN W. FORNEY says: ‘A jour- 
nalist or a statesman who does right can never 
please a party, and yet that same party, changeiul 
as the wind, is certain to do justice to him if he 
adheres to his purposes. Perhaps these reflections 
may be construed to offer anexcuse for inconsistency, 
but the honest man who pursues his own course is 
always inconsistent in the eyes of men who follow 
arty blindly. Nothing in any country is so seem- 
ingly inconsistent as the people. Disliking a man 
to-day, they almost idolize him to-morrow. 

‘Take the case of Jay Cooke. A few months ago 
he was an-object of almost universal execration. 
We have already nearly forgotten his part in the 
great panic of September, 1873. Indeed, we have 
so far passed it over that men begin to consider him 
a very useful man, full of benevolent deeds, who 
did his best to help others, and finally ended in 
injuring himself. Few recall poor Fisk with hatred. 
Even Tweed, in his cell at Blackwell’s Island, is 
more pitied than despised. Recollect, I am stating 
facts, not giving opinions. 

“A political defeat. like a political victory, is 
soon forgotten. It is true, nothing pleases the 
American people more than a great victory, mili- 
tary or civil, except the power of being able to 
overcome and bring back those they have conquered 
This is a peculiar American —. Every party 
in this country is led by the pardoned leaders of 
the other side. The Republican Party of to-day is 
in a considerable degree marshaled by old Demo- 
crats. The Democratic Party of the present day is, 
in a considerable degree, marshaled by old Whigs. 
We have Morton, Carpenter, Hamlin and Boutwell, 
in the Senate ‘and Grant and Sherman and Sheri- 
dan, old Democrats, in the Administration: while 
on the other side we have old Whigs, like William 
B. Reed, now of New York, Samuel J. Randall and 
John C. Bullitt, of Pennsylvania, William FE. Preston, 
of Kentueky, and Caleb Cushing, of Massachusetts, 
leading the Democratic Party. 

“The tendency ofall such struggles as that through 
which we have passed is to create an independent 
spirit among § lic men; to teach them to prefer 
integrity to office, and to encourage hostility to fraud 
of all kinds. Unless this can be done, there is danger, 
especially in great cities, of the overthrow of our 
liberties. But no such spirit can be aroused or 
crystallized without sacrifices. To fight in a mi- 
nority, to work for honest victory, to bear all man- 
ner of abuse and loss—these are the prices which 
must be paid if there is to be any rescue from exist- 





be coMected there: so they nut on a cent stamp, 
and the paper goes to the waste-bag.”’ As he spoke 


ing evils. 
‘* Henry Clay never was halfso great as wlien he 


lost the Presidency. Webster was never really him- 
self save when he fought ina minority. The proud, 
brave spirit is restive under fetters. It revolts from 
obedience to party rules. No independent man 
holds an office without feeling that he is manacled 
by a chain. Of the men who obey without 
question, and who object conscientiously, the latter 
are the most useful to society and government.” 








THE CURRENCIES OF EUROPE. 


N exhibit recently compiled from the Bureau of 
Statistics contains the following facts: In con- 
seqhence of frequent applications to the chief 
of the Bureau of Statistics for information in 
regard to the amount of circulating medium in 
Great Britain, France, and other European coun- 
tuies, and of the wide divergence of statements on 
the part of European as well as American finan- 
ciers, an examination has been made of the pub- 
lished official statistics, and a variety of authorities 
on the subject consulted, with a view to obtaining 
approximately accurate data. The results of this 
investigation have just been prepared, from which 
it appears that the total amount of gold coin circu- 
lating in the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland at the close of 1872 was £84,551,000 ster- 
ling ; silver, £15,000,000 ; bronze, £1,148,000; ex- 
cess of bank-notes over coin reserves, £40,540,000 ; 
total circulation in coin and notes, £141,239,000 ; 
being equivalent in United States gold coin to 
$686,421,540. The metallic currency, coin and bul- 
lion of France is given at 4,000,000,000 francs ; 
notes of the Bank of France in circulation on De- 
cember 26th, 1873, 2,807,689,625 francs; total, 
6,807,689,625 francs. Deduct metallic reserve in 
bank December 28th, 759,962,419 franes, and the cur- 
rency circulation is 6,047,727,206 francs, equivalent 
in United States gold coin, at twenty cents to the 
franc, to $1,209,545,441. In the twenty-two States 
composing the North German Confederation the 
supposed aggregate of coin is 632,435,362 thalers. 
The coin held in reserve by the banks to protect 
their note éirculation is 100,000,000 thalers, leaving 
in the hands of the people 532,435,362 thalers. The 
notes in the hands of the people amount to 
253,159,504 thalers, equivalent in United States gold 
coin to $557,772,098. The German Government in 
the last two years has coined about 334,000,000 
thalers in gold. 

From the above it will appear that in England 
the gold and silver circulation is £103,500,000 
against £37,700,000 in notes ; in France 4,000,0Q),000 
francs of metallic currency against 2,807,689,625 
francs in notes; in Germany, 632,435,362 thalers of 
metallic currency against 253,159,142 thalers of 
paper currency. 

n the United States there is virtually no metallic 
currency, and the note circulation, including Na- 
tional Bank notes, legal tenders, fractional currency 
and other treasury notes, exceeds $800,000,000, the 
most disgraceful financial situation that can be found 
in any commerical nation on the globe. And this, too, 
in a country whichis mining from sixty-five to a hun- 
dred millions of gold and silver every year, a larger 
product than in all other nations combined. We 
have not recovered from the effects of the Confed- 
erate war, but France emerged from the most dis- 
astrous war in modern history several years later, 
and her $561,000,000 of paper money, backed with 
$800,000,000 of precious metals, is about equal to 


gold. 








DENVER, COLORADO. 
PROGRESS OF THE CITY IN 1873. 


N the Denver Tribune of a recent date is a 
lengthy review of the business of that thriving 
and prosperous city for 1873, showing gratifying 
gains in wealth and growth of the city and Territory. 
That paper says: By the official census of July, 
1870, Denver had a population of 4,731. By the 
census taken December, 1871, the population was 
found to be 10,830, a gain of 6,000 in a year and a 
half; and at the close of 1872 the best attainable 
estimates showed it to be 14,000. A careful census, 
new nearly completed, will place it at something 
over 22,500, a gain of 8,000 during the year—at the 
rate of 700 per month. The assessment roll of real 
and personal — in the city of Denver, for the 
year 1873, as made by the City Assessor, in July, 
was $9,331,100. This is $3,567,760 greater than the 
assessment roll of the city of Leavenworth for 1873, 
and from $1,000,000 to $2,500,000 greater than the 
valuation of Kansas City, Dubuque or Salt Lake, 
for the same time; and of either of the entire Terri- 
tories of Wyoming, Montana, Idaho or Arizona. 
The valuation of Denver in 1863 was but $593,200. 
The increase in ten years to $9,931,100 is some- 
thing unequaled in the West. 

There were erected during 1873 in this city 225 
brick buildings, at a cost of $267,100; and 423 frame 
buildings, at a cost of $415,000—making a total of 
648 buildings, at a cost of $1,382,600. The whole 
number of buildings, of all descriptions, erected in 
Denver for the three years ending December 31st, 
1873, was 2,145, at a cost of $5,104,600. 

The rich Mount Lincoln, Gold Hill, San Juan, 
Caribou and Hardscrabble regions have been dis- 
covered, rivaling the best that have been opened 
in the Territory, and creating a furore that is draw- 
ing hundreds from outside. The gold and silver 
produced since 1870 has been as follows: In 1870, 
$3,750,000 ; in 1871, $4,000,000 ; in 1872, $4,390,000, 
in 1873, $5,600,000. Total in four years, $17,130,000. 

Live stock is an important and growing industry. 
There are over 400,000 head of cattle, and 1,000,000 
sheep, as per the return to the Territorial Auditor, 
The value of these is over $8,000,000, and the in- 
crease of flocks, sales and imports, wool and hides, 
gives an annual trade of $2,500,000. 

The principal products of Colorado for 1873 were 
approximately, as follows: 
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Thus it will be seen that the progress of Colorado 
in population, in the development of her farms, 
mines and manufactures, and in general industries 
during the past year, has been such as no Western 
Territory can show; and must be gratifying to 
every citizen of the young and vigorous thirty- 
eighth State of the American Union. 








“ 

Tux simplest method of sharpening a razor is to put it 
for half an hour in water to which has been added one- 
twentieth of its weight of muriatic or sulphuric acid, 
then lightly wipe, and, after a few hours, set it on a 
hone. The acid here supplies the place of a whetstone, 
by corroding the whole surface uniformly, 80 that 
nothing further than a good polish is necessary. The 
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process never injures good blades, while badly hardened 
ones are frequently improved by it. 





PICTORIAL SPIRIT OF THE EUROPEAN 
ILLUSTRATED PRESS. 


ARMY REVIEW AT ST. PETERSBURG. 


Our illustration represents the Czar reviewing the 
Army of St. Petersburg, consisting of forty-one battal- 
ions of infantry, which were massed at the foot of the 
Alexander Column, thirty-six squadrons of cavalry, 
drawn up near St? Isaac’s Cathedral, and thirty-one bat- 
teries of artillery, ranged on the side of the Admiralty. 
The sight on the square of the Winter Palace, at the mo- 
ment that these bodies, after forming into procession, 
marched past the Czar, was grand. Around the Czar were 
grouped his Cossack escort, with princes, nobles and 
dignitaries invited to witness the ceremony. The effect 
of the parade was in a great measure spoiled by the 
snow-storm, which raged so violently that at a little dis- 
tance the soldiers were almost hid from sight behind 
the falling snow-flakes. The troops were three hours in 
passing, and presented a fine appearance, showing in 
every motion and manoeuvre how perfectly they were 
drilled. There were many ladies and foreigners present, 
who braved the snow-storm to see one of the finest mil1- 
tary bodies in the world in its evolutions. 


GLADSTONE ON THE HUSTINGS. 


During the recent elections in England, the opposing 
forces stumped the counties, Readers of English news, 
and of Bulwer’s, Eliot’s and Thackeray’s books, where 
election scenes are described, will be glad to see a pic- 
ture of Mr. Gladstone as he appeared at Blackheath, ad- 
dressing the rough electors, but delivering a speech which 
the reporters in the foreground will, next day, give to 
the world. Mrs. and Miss Gladstone were with him. 


DISRAELI SPEAKING AFTER DINNER. 


One of the ways of electioneering, as readers of + Felix 
Holt’ and ‘‘Kenelm Chillingley ’’ know, is to make a 
speech in a farmers’ hotel after dinner. Mr. Disraeli, 
whom we show in the act, did so recently, at the George 
Hotel, Aylesbury. Three thousand persons heard him, 
His speech was against Mr. Gladstone’s Government 


CELEBRATING THE WEDDING. 


The recent wedding of the Duke of Edinburgh and the 
daughter of the Russian Emperor was the occasion of 
general rejoicing, not only throughout the Imperial lim- 
pire, but throughout Great Britain. The English ship- 
ping was gayly dressed in flags, and salutes were fired 
by the great vessels-of-war. We give a sketch of the 
flagship, at Portsmouth, firing a wedding salute of 
twenty-one guns; also sketches of Edinburgh illumin- 
ated, as seen from Calton Hill; of a company of Fin- 
landers, with tent and reindeer, encamped on the Neva, 
at St. Petersburg; and of worshipers of the Greek 
Church kissing a picture of the Virgin in St. Isaac's 
Cathedral. 





MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC NEWS. 


Ture Vokes family are expected in Australia before 
long. 

BENEDETTO PALMIERI, & young pianist ten years of age, 
is giving concerts in Greece. 


THEODORE THomas has been delighting the Chicago 
people with his magician orchestra. 


M. Louis Dacuaver, organist of St. Ann’s Church, 
New York, will produce during Lent, for the first time 
in this city, the Passion music of Bach. 


Tux third triennial festival of the Boston Handel and 
Haydn Society will begin on Tuesday evening, May 5th, 
and close on Sunday evening, May 10th. 


Bovcicav.t’s rooms in Regent Street, London, are to 
be taken by a society called the Bohemians, who are de. 
sirous of forming themselves into a club. 


MADAME Urso’s first violin concert since her re- 
cent return to Boston was a great success, and Horticul- 
tural Hall was entirely filled with enthusiastic listeners. 


Miss SKELDING, an American lady, has made her début 
at the opera in Messina, in Marchetti’s ‘‘ Ruy Blas.”’ She 
is said, by the local papers, to be an artist worthy of 
any public. 

TorRIANI, musical conductor of the Lucca-Murska 
Troupe, was fined $200 in Havana the other day for 
omitting a portion of the opera ‘Martha ” at a public 
performance. 

OFFENBACH’S ‘“‘ Orphée aux Enfers,”’ transformed into 
a grand spectacular fairy opera, in four acts and twelve 
tableaus, has been brought out at the Gaite, Paris, with 
immense success. 

MLLE. ANNA DE Boxocca, daughter of the Councilor 
of State to the Imperial Court of Russia, is the reigning 
sensation of the day in Paris, under the management of 
Maurice Strakosch. * 

Ir is reported that the Khédive has offered Wagner 
munificent inducements to write for the Cairo Opera 
House the words and music of an Egyptian opera, on a 
subject from the Old Testament. 


Ir is said that perhaps the most unquestionable tri- 
umph of the present theatrical season in Paris has been 
the production of a drama in five acts and eight tableaus, 
the joint work of MM. Dennery and Cormon, entitled, 
‘¢Les Deux Orphelines.”’ 

Miss SALiie Hoiman, the gifted and handsome prina 
donna of the Holman English Opera Troupe, has received 
an invitation from one of the most eminent music- 
teachers in this city to go to Milan, Italy, for the purpose 
of studying for the Italian lyric stage. 


MADAME PareEpA-Rosa was buried at Highgate Ceme. 
tery, January 26th, in the presence of a very large as- 
semblage of people, including tmany representatives of 
the musical profession. Among the most eminent of 
the attendants were Sir Michael Costa, Mr. Santley, Mr. 
W. S. Gilbert and Mr. Randegger, 


Messrs. MARETZEK and FRED. Rvutuman will enter the 
operatic field early this month, with the following com 
binations: Pauline Lucca and Ilma di Murska, prime 
donne ; Theodore Habelman, tenor; Isidor Lehmann, 
baritone ; Weinlich, basso. G. Carlberg will probably 
be the conductor, and New York the base of operations. 


HUMBLE BEGINNINGS.—Figaro says; ‘*M. Capoul was 
a linendraper’s assistant in Paris, Madame Nilsson was a 
street-singing girl in Stockholm, Mr. Santley was a mer- 
chant’s clerk at Liverpool, Signor Campanini was a no- 
body, and Signor Aramburo very little more, in Italy 
Mr. Sims Reeves was the son of a parish clerk in Kent, 
and M. Devillier was a cooper in Boulogne. 


Apa CLARK, now Mrs. Noyes, wife of a gentleman 
playing at Niblo’s Garden, the Times informs us, was 
recently bitten in the face by a pet dog she was nursing 
The wounds were serious but not dangerous, although 
her face is likely to be disfigured for life. Mrs. Noyes 
will probably retire from the stage altogether. Ada 
Clark is remembered by many as a contributor to the 
weekly Press of years ago. 

MADAME JANAUSCHEK’S Hortense, the French waiting- 
maid, is a direct verification from the pages of “ Bleak 
House.*’ The shrugs, the cajolery, the spite, the cyni- 
cism, the mincing impudence of manner, are wonderful 
instances of the vivid reproductions of details, and are 
rendered all the more telling by being brought into 
direct contrast with the severe and tortured repose of 
Lady Dedlock. As the only great artistic creations now 
visible on the New York stage, these two réles ought to 
be witnessed by every theatre-goer in the city. 
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SEVENTEEN. 

' ray rs ' 
JEHOLD he stands where golden sand 
) And shells begirt Life’s silver sea; 

His full-orbed eye reads in the sky 
No sign of storm that is to be. 


Parental halls and garden walls 
His restless feet cunnot restrain; 

He tip-toe stands, beholding lands 
That rise upon the distant main. 


His ardent breast feels that unrest, 
And longing for the bright unknown— 
That vague untold that must unfold 
The unpossessed as all his own. 


The inward fire of grand desire 
Feeds all the pulses of his soul; 
He aspires to rise above the skies, 
And view the lands from pole to pole. 


He looks and longs, and hears the songs 
That Ocean syllables all day, 

Of islands green that lie unseen 
Beyond the outer gates of Day. 


Oh, wanton boy! with shadows toy, 
While hope is strong and fancy free; 

Go gather shells where oceans swells, 
Aud watch the ships go out to sea. 


DEATH IN LIFE; 


OR, 
THE FUTURE OF A FORGERY. 


CHAPTER XXXII.—(CONTINUED.) 


66 CHE can be quietly removed,” answered his 
wife, unhesitatingly. 
‘Removed! Given to death! Your eyes 
tell me that you mean that. Is it possible 
you can speak thus? Is she not your child?’ 

‘She is Ais child—the child of the man I hate. 
Mackwitz is my child—the child of my love.”’ 

** And the child of hate must give place to the 
child of love. Is that so? Let me think. How is 
it that you propose to accomplish this removal, my 
wife?” 

‘You are a man of science, and it is time that 
your science should be put to some profitable use. 
You know that there are drugs, delicate and subtle, 
whose influence will cause a human being to waste 
away and perish with consumption, or other known 
civeuses, leaving no trace of the real cause. I do 
not ask you to do anything, only to tell me what to 
use and how to useit; and I will do all that is to be 
done.”’ 

‘‘L understand. Suppose the subject should die 
in giving birth to a child.” 

‘* That would not do. The child might live. If 
it should live buf for an hour, it would be the heir 
to the mother’s property, and the father would in- 
herit through it.’ 

‘You have studied the laws. You should have 
been an advocate. Are you really ambitious of 
emulating the fame of Lucrezia Borgia?” 

‘*T1 am ambitious of doing that which will benefit 
our son,” 

‘Let it pass, my wife—let it pass. I will forget 
it. It shall be as if it had not been said. There— 
poof !—it is gone—the winds have it.’’ 

‘* What do you mean, professor?’ 

‘*T mean that you must not speak of such a thing, 
or even think of it. It is a dream, a nightmare. 
Let it be forgotten.” 

‘**Am I to take no thought for our child? Is he 
to be left in poverty ?” 

‘| will take thought for the little Mackwitz. I 
will give up my experiments. I will send for the 
dollar. I will be the physician and slave of these 
people of New York. I will perform wonderful 
cures, and they shall run after me and pay me their 
money, and you shall take care of it for the boy. It 
is settled. Have no fear.”’ 

‘It is very easy for you to talk, professor; but 
you will never carry that plan into operation. If 
you should, Iam afraid that your efforts will not 
prove very profitable. You do not love the boy as 

ao. 

** 1 do not love him well enough, or badly enough, 
to commit a crime for his sake.”’ 

‘*[ have not wanted you to commitacrime. I 
only asked you to give me a little information.” 

** Let it pass, my wife. We will not speak of it 
again. It shall be forgotten.” 

)octor Blister, full of his new resolution, hastened 
down to his laboratory and put away his mi- 
croscope. He was proceeding to pack up his 
chemical apparatus, when his eyes fell on a para- 
graph in a book that was open on the table, and he 
sat down and began to read it. The paragraph 
sent his thoughts into another channel, and in a few 
moments he was experimenting as diligently as 
ever, though he had a long search for his micro- 
scope, a8 he had already forgotten where he had 

ut it. 

Mrs. Blister was, to say the least of it, chagrined, 
but was not disheartened. She had received no 
reproaches, and believed that she might yet over- 
come her husband’s refusal. Lady Macbeth had 
not easily conquered the scruples of her lord. She 
had planted the seed, and would yet reap the har- 
vest. If he should not yield, she would do her work 
alone. If one means should fail, there were others 
that might be tried. She had determined to secure 
Nellie’s wealth for her son, and that determination 
was inflexible. The child of hate must give place 
to the child of love, let the cost be what it might. 

She made ready for a drive, procured a carriage, 
and went to Mrs. Henshaw’s. This was nothing un- 
usual, as she had frequently visited Nellie since her 
marriage. -On the occasion of the first visit she 
carried the few valuables that Nellie had not taken 
trom her house, and made the acquaintance of Mrs. 
Henshaw and Julia. She always went in a carriage, 
and invited Nellie to ride with her, remaining at the 
house only long enough for her daughter to make 
ready. Nellie, who was enjoying her honeymoon, 
never had the heart to refuse these invitations. and 
was as communicative as her mother could desire 
her to be, giving full information concerning her 
affairs. Returning from the ride, Mrs. Blister always 
set Nellie down at her own door, and drove away 
without re-entering the house. 

On this occasion—the day after the arrest of Mat- 
thew Phillips—she found Nellie alone. The young 
wife had not yet been enlightened concerning the 
arrest or her relationship to the man who was in 
custody, and she had wondered at the anxious faces 
of her husband and his sister. She was really glad 
when her mother came and invited her to ride. and 
hastened to make ready. She soon entered the 
carriage, and mother and daughter drove away 
together. 





CHAPTER XXXIII.—FREE AT LAST. 


AVID BYARS did not easily recover from the 
attack that had prostrated him in the presence 
of Julia Henshaw. When he recovered his senses, 
le was too weak to move, and was undressed and 


put to bed, the physician positively ordering that 
he should keep perfectly quiet, see no company, 
and run no risk of excitement. 

But he was excited, in spite of these instructions. 
A vague fear filled his mind, which soon began to 
take definite shape, and kept him glancing towards 
the safe in the library, from which room he had not 
allowed himself to be moved. But he said nothing 
concerning the subject that agitated him, and 
waited patiently until the physician had left the 
house, and only his man-servant remained in the 
room with him. 

* John,” he said, ‘‘ look in my vest-pocket and see 
if the key of my little safe is there.” 

The man looked. The key was there; but that 
did not settle the question. 

‘*Open the safe, and bring me the little left-hand 
drawer.” 

The man opened the safe, took out the drawer, 
and brought it to his bedside, his master watching 
every movement closely. Mr. Byars barely glanced 
at the drawer, and motioned the man away. 

‘* Just as I thought,” he muttered. ‘*She has 
taken the papers. I wonder what made me so sure 
of it? That ends the matter, I suppose.” 

The discovery of the loss of the papers must have 
stricken him down again, if it had been unlooked 
for; but he had expected it, and had prepared his 
mind for it. He directed the man to close the safe 
and replace the key, and then sent for Harkness. 

“You must release Clement Whipple,” he said, 
when the detective had arrived, and they were 
alone. ‘ It will be useless to hold him any longer.” 

** What is the matter now?” 

‘*T have lost the proots,’”’ replied Mr. Byars, who 
then proceeded to give a brief description of his 
interview with Julia Henshaw, and of the manner 
in which he supposed the papers had been taken. 

‘*She took them—no reasonable doubt of that,’’ 
said Harkness. 

‘**Can anything be done ?”’ 

“IT should say not—nothing that could be relied 
upon to bring back the papers. We might give her 
a great deal of trouble; but, if I know anything of 
the nature of a woman, she would never give them 
up, and would beat us in the end.” 

** That is just my opinion, and there would be no 
real evidence against her, though I am morally 
certain that she took the papers. Without these 
proofs—the body of the crime, as the lawyers call 
it-—the prosecution of Whipple would fall through, 
and it had better be dropped at once. I have baffled 
them all, only to be beaten at last by a woman.” 

‘That is nothing to be ashamed of; they beat 
the smartest of us. As you say, there is nothing for 
it but to let Mr. Whipple loose, and I will go and 
attend to that.’ 

When Julia Henshaw left Mr. Byars’s house, she 
hastened to her brother’s office; but he had pre- 
pared his affidavit, and had gone to make application 
for a writ of habeas corpus. Julia was too excited 
and restless to wait for him; so she left a note, re- 
questing him to come home immediately, as she had 
important news to communicate. She said nothing 
concerning the papers that had passed into her 
possession, as the note might be seen by other eyes, 
and she would leave no loophole for discovery. 
Then she went up-town, to tell Nellie all the bad 
news and the good news. 

Nellie was not at home, and no one knew any- 
thing about her, except a servant-girl, who had 
seen her ride away with her mother. Julia, there- 
fore, was obliged to wait, as Mrs. Henshaw was 
also absent, and her waiting was a sore trial to 
her patience. Do what she would, she could not 
prevent her mind from dwelling upon the act she 
had committed and its possible consequences, Was 
she not a thief, and might not the theft be discovered, 
and had she not laid herself liable to pnnishment? 
Perhaps David Byars was dying, or even then might 
be dead, and was she not his murderer? These 
were fearful thoughts, that preyed upon her mind 
until she could not sit or stand, and she paced the 
floor excitedly, until a welcome step in the hall 
told her that Charley had come. 

She had not been at home two hours when her 
brother arrived ; but never before had time moved 
so slowly with her. He had returned to the office 
after getting his writ, and had found her. note 
awaiting him. He at once surmised that there had 
been some developments at David Byars’s house, 
which might render his proceedings unnecessary. 
He at once hastened to find the officer to whom the 
writ had been delivered, and told him not to serve 
it until he should be directed to doso. He then 
went home, where he found Julia ready to faint in 
his arms. 

It was some time before she could compose herself 
sufficiently to tell her story. When she had done 
so, and had placed the papers in Charley’s hands, 
he cheered her, and quickly chased away every 
cloud. 

‘*You have done exactly right,’ he said. ‘If I 
had had the chance, 1 would have done the same 
thing. You need not have the slightest fear of any 
evil consequences, as there can be none. These 
papers have no money value, and there can be no 
theft of property that is valueless. Besides, there 
is no chance to prove that you took them, unless 
they should be found in your possession, and we will 
be sure to guard against that. It was fair and right 
to take them from David Byars, who was holding 
them for spite and revenge. Any kind of warfare 
is fair war against him. It is impossible, now, to 
convict Whipple of ~ crime, and they will be 
obliged to let him go. It is not likely that they will 
try to hold him atter they discover the loss of the 

apers. He is saved, and it is you who have saved 
im.’’ 

Charley talked in this strain, until Julia began to 
believe that she was a veritable heroine, that she 
had done a brave and virtious action, and that her 
conscience was clear and void of offense. But there 
was aring at the door, and her face turned pale, 
and she thrust the papers back into her bosom. 

Her brother stepped out, and returned to the 
room with a man. The step filled her with dismay ; 
but the door opened, and she was in the arms of 
Clement Whipple. 

There was no holding back, no banter, no intelli- 
gible talk at that moment; but she gave herself 
freely to the man she loved, and wept tears of 
thankfulness upon his breast. 

** How did you know what had happened to me?” 
he asked, when the excitement of the interview had 
somewhat subsided. 

“We guessed it,” replied Charley: ‘that is, 
Julia guessed it easily enough. She told me who 
you were, and then [ understood it all. Tell us 
about it. We are crazy to know how you got 
free.’’ 

Clement Whipple told of his adventure at David 
Byars’s, and of his incarceration. 

**I don’t understand it,’’ he said, in conclusion. 
‘‘The officer who arrested me came to my cell 
about an hour ago, and told me that 1 was free. 
asked him what had happened, and he said that 
Mr. Byars had concluded not to prosecute me. He 
would tell me no more, but said that I would not be 
molested again.” 

‘Mr. Byars is not dead, then?’’ exclaimed Julia. 

“1 should think not. The message must have 





come from him, and he could hardly have sent it 
if he had been dead.”’ 


“Tam so glad! My heart is free now, and I am 
thoroughly happy !”’ 

‘What did you mean? 
dead?” 

‘“‘T must tell you all about it.” 

When Julia had finished her account of her ad- 
venture, she placed in Clement Whipple’s hand the 
two strips of paper which had been the cause of so 
much trouble, and which had lately cost her such 
severe heartburning. As he saw them there, and 
realized what they were, he hid his face, and burst 
into tears. 

When a man weeps, there is meaning init. Men 
would weep more than they do; but pride prevents. 
They regard tears as a weakness peculiar to the 
softer sex, in which they ought not indulge. They 
restrain their lachrymal inclinations, not permitting 
their emotions to express themselves in tears, until 
the fount becomes sealed up, and seldom is there a 
convulsion mighty enough to open it. Thus a man, 
after he has reached maturity, may pass through 
manhood and old age without enjoying one “ good 
cry.” When a strong and healthy man, who is 
neither maudlin nor hysterical, does burst into 
tears, it is certain that his emotions have been 
stirred to some purpose. 

Clement Whipple wept freely and unrestrainedly, 
and it was some moments before he dried his tears 
and spoke. 

‘‘T can hardly realize it,’? he said. ‘I have 
forced all the  aggeed and obstinacy of my nature into 
service to help me to bear up against this thing 
while it was threatening to crush me; but now, for 
the first time, I feel like a broken and repentant 
man. The memory of my sin comes back to me as 
if it had just been committed, with the memory of 
the night when I first met you, Charley, and realized 
that I was actually a criminal, a fugitive and a 
hunted man. That feeling has been upon me ever 
since, and has been growing, pressing me to the 
earth. Whena career opened before me, I knew 
that I could have no honorable ambition, and 
crushed my longings at the start. When wealth 
came to me, I felt that I would gladly give it all if 
I might free myself from the curse that clung to me. 
When I was supposed to be dead, and was reall 
alive, far from the land that I did not dare to call 
my home, I still could not rid myself of the haunting 
fear that followed me like my shadow. When I 
vainly tried to compound with justice, and learned 
that there was an enemy on my track, who would 
demand the last fibre of his pound of flesh, then I 
felt that my case was hopeless, and I was actually 
relieved when I fell into his power and was shut up 
in a cell as a criminal. But the worst, the hardest, 
the bitterest of all, was the thought that I loved, and 
that I was utterly unworthy of being loved. I could 
not keep away from this place. If I had known 
that death and disgrace awaited me, I must have 
come. I could not refrain from going to David 
Byars’s house last night. I was ready to grasp at 
even the shadow ofa straw. My burden had become 
insupportable, and it was necessary that I should 
know the worst and meet it. The end that I long 
dreaded came at last, and I wanted to die. And now 
all is changed, suddenly and wonderfully. I am free, 
although | can hardly realize it yet, and it is your 
hand, Julia, that has struck off my chains.” 

“Yes, Clement, you are free, and it is right that 
you should be. You have suffered enough, and it 
was time that your punishment should have an end. 
It was a crime that you committed, and we will not 
pet to palliate it; but it was a rash, thoughtless, 
headlong crime, and 4t differed greatly in degree 
from those that are prompted by cool and deliber- 
ate villainy. It was my hand that struck off your 
chains; but the hand of Ged first struck down David 
Byars, and gave me a chance to,do my work, It 
was intended that this should end in this way. Now 
I want you to see your sister Nellie, and let her 
know that she has a brother who loves her, so that 
she may rejoice with us.”’ 

‘* Where is she ?”’ 

‘‘Her mother called at quite an early hour this 
morning, with a carriage, and Nellie went to ride 
with her. She has been gone a long time, and I 
am getting uneasy about her.’’ 


Did you think he was 





CHAPTER XXXIV.—PRESSED TO THE WALL. 
7 ELLIE had not returned when night closed down 


iN upon the city, and there was great anxiety at 
the home of the Henshaws. At last, unable to 
endure the suspense any longer, Charles Henshaw 
set out, with the determination of going to Mrs. 
Blister’s to inquire what had become of his wife. 
It was quite late when he returned, and his dis- 
tréssed countenance showed that his search had not 
been successful. 

‘Something dreadful has happened,” he said, in 
reply to the anxious inquiries that were poured 
upon him. “I cannot imagine what it is; but 
there is reason to fear the worst. Mrs. Blister 
claims that she does not know what has become of 
Nellie. They rode along distance up-town, she says, 
and nothing unusual occurred. On their return they 
concluded to dismiss the carriage and walk, as the 
weather was so fine. After a while they separated, 
as Nellie wished to go to Fourteenth Street, and her 
mother took a Third Avenue car. That is all she 
knows about the matter, she said; and she seemed 
to be greatly surprised and distressed at Nellie’s 
disappearance.”’ 

Julia looked at Clement Whipple, whose lips were 
compressed and his brow drawn down, as was 
often the case when the name of Mrs. Blister was 
mentioned. 

‘This is what I have feared,’ he said. ‘“ We 
have not yet finished fighting that woman, and the 
last struggle may be the severest of all.’ 

“Do you suppose that she could be capable 
of- ” Henshaw was asking, but paused before 
he finished the sentence. 

‘**T suppose her to be capable of anything that is 
evil. She is a woman who will never confess her- 
self conquered, who will cling to her object as long 
as there is the slightest chance of accomplishing it. 
She yielded entirely too easily when she heard of 
Nellie’s marriage. Jt isnot in her nature to abandon 
a struggle in that way, and she is most to be dis- 
trusted when she is most friendly. She has been 
entirely too friendly of late, and I have been trou- 
bled whenever I have heard that Nellie has gone to 
ride with her; but that could not be refused. When 
her first plan was broken up, I have no doubt that 
she formed a worse one, and that she is now trying 
to carry it into effect.” 

“Do you “pees that she would try to make 
away with Nellie—her own daughter?” asked 
Julia. 

‘‘When we make suppositions concerning that 
woman, we must suppose the worst. and act accord- 
ingly. We have good reason to believe that her 
object wasto get possession of a portion of Nellie’s 
property. Having failed in that, it is just like her 
to make an effort to secure the whole ; and what 1s 
to hinder her? Nothing but Nellie’s life, as she 
believes. She supposes that I am dead, that Nellie 
has no relatives but herself, and that she would be 
her daughter’s heir. I consider it more than possi- 
ble that she would even commit a murder to gain 
her ends. I have strong reason to suspect that she 
has done so in one instance. A woman who could 








poison her husband might not hesitate to destroy a 


daughter for whom she had no particular affection. 
She might shut Nellie up and terrify her into giving 
up her legacy. She might take her away from the 
city and conceal her until she could procure a di- 
voree for her trom Charley.” 

** Would that be possible ?”’ 

“* Very easy, as the law stands in Indiana. The 
concealment would be the greatest difficulty. | 
hare heard of one case of divorce where the decree 
was entered without the knowledge of the parties 
who were divorced, and there is no reason why 
there shouhi not be other cases. The long and 
short of it is, that we must suppose the worst, and 
that we must act vigorously. It is now late, and 
there is not much that can be done to-night; but 
we can do something. We can notify the police 
and leave her description with them, and we can 
employ some detectives and set them at work.” 

Charles Henshaw and Clement Whipple went out 
to attend to this business, which occupied them the 
greater part of the remainder ofthe night. They had 
but a little time for sleep, and were up early in the 
morning, consulting as to what should next be done. 

Henshaw, whose mind ran in a legal channel, 
suggested a habeas corpus, but his friend ob- 
jected. 

“The case requires a more desperate remedy 
than that,”’ said Whipple. ‘ Mrs. Blister would 
deny that she has the custody or control of Nellie, 
and at the most, she could only be imprisoned for 
contempt of court. That would be but a temporary 
inconvenience to her, and would not give us Nellie. 
If we can’t hit upon some way of forcing her into 
our measures, we must try to find out where she has 
shut Nellie up. In the first place, the police must 
find the man who drove the carriage, and learn 
from him what they can, and you and I must bear 
down on Mrs. Blister.’’ 

While they were consulting, a visitor came to the 
house, who was recognized by Clement Whipple as 
his ‘‘shadow,” the man who had been following 
him, and who had given him the note that warned 
him against visiting David byars. 

“Tam glad to see you,’’ he said, when he had 
brought the man in and gave him a seat. 

** And | am surprised to see you, sir,”’ replied the 
“shadow.” ‘ You discovered that there was good 
advice in the note | gave you?” 

“Yes; but my visit was for the best, after all. 
You perceive that I am free.” 

“Tt is very strange. I would be glad to know how 
it happened.”’ 

‘1 can’t explain it all at present. You may say 
to your employer, if you wish, that I have been re- 
leased, and that Mr. Byars has said that | shall not 
be molested again.’ 

‘*He will be glad to hear it, sir. I understand 
that you are in trouble here. I heard at a police 
station last night that Mrs. Henshaw has strangely 
disappeared. If you are willing to use me, I think 
I can serve you in that matter.”’ 

** We will be glad to have your services. What is 
your name ?”’ 

**Curtis—Edward Curtis.” 

“Do you understand the case, Mr. Curtis ?"’ 

“‘T believe I do. You suppose that Mrs. Blister 
has carried off the lady for some purpose of her 
own?” 

“That is our theory.” 

“Tf you will take me to Mrs. Blister, I can give 
her some information that may persuade her to 
abandon her purpose. My information was re- 
ceived from the gentleman who employed me to 
give you that notice.” 

‘* Who is he?”’ 

“Peter Tisdale is his name.” 

‘Who is Peter Tisdale ?”’ 

“ That is all I know about him. He is a gentle- 
man, and he has money—that is enough for me.”’ 

‘‘He appears to be a friend of mine, and that 
ought to be enough forme. We will waste no time 
in talk, but will go at once.’’ 

Mrs. Blister was at home, and she received Hen- 
shaw with cordiality, though she manifesied some 
displeasure at the sight of Clement Whipple, and 
treated him and Curtis with all possible coolness. 
She appeared to be distressed concerning the dis- 
appearance of Nellie, and anxiously inquired 
whether Henshaw had made any discoveries. 

**None at all,’’ he replied. ‘* I have come to the 
conclusion that no discoveries can be made without 
your assistance, as yon are the only one who can 
tell us what has become of her.”’ 

‘* What do you mean by that, sir?” 

*«T believe that you have concealed her, and that 
she is now in your custody or under your control.” 

‘*What grounds have jyou for such a cruel and 
wicked insinuation ?”’ 

“ Sufficient, I think. As you wished to marry her 
to Chetlain, in order that you might get possession 
of the property that was coming to her, it is reason- 
able to suppose that you would use other means to 
effect that object.” 

‘*T should be sorry to consider you as my enemy, 
Mr. Henshaw; but no man can be my friend who 
makes such charges against me,”’ 

‘Tam sorry to be obliged to make them; but the 
evidence of their truthfulness is too strong to be re- 
sisted. 1 desire to say to you, that if you still wish 
to get possession of my wife’s property, you will be 
unable to do so, unless you can persuade her to 
give it to you. Even if she should die, her death 
would not benefit you, as her brother would be her 
heir-at-law.”’ : : 

** Your insinuation is beneath my notice,”’ replied 
Mrs. Blister. ‘‘ If it were not, and if I could be ca- 
pable of such motives as you ascribe to me, I might 
remind you that my daughter has no brother.” 

**T should have said her half-brother—Clement 
Whipple.” 

«Tt was yourself who informed me of the death of 
Clement Whipple.’’ 

“In that I was mistaken. He is yet alive.” 

** And that is he!’’ exclaimed Mrs. Blister. point- 
ing her finger at Whipple, and emphasizing her 
words and gestures with a glance of hatred and 
scorn. ‘‘ That is he, and his pretended death was a 
fraud. What swindle will he next be guilty of? I 
knew that there must be some good reason why the 
man was so repulsive to me. It is a consolation to 
know that he is liable to arrest and punishment as a 
forger.”’ 

‘* Not now, madame. I am happy to say that that 
affair has been settled. As you must now be satis- 
fied that you cannot benefit by the death or disap- 
pearance of my wife, I again ask you to restore her 
to me.’ 

‘<T tell you that I know nothing about her. I 
have already told you all I know. It is cruel to 
harass and torture me in this way, when I am as 
deeply distressed at her loss as you are.”’ 

‘‘T am afraid that I shall be obliged to harass you 
some more. If you continue to refuse to give her 
up, her friends will be forced to resort to extreme 
measures. They will cause you to be arrested and 
— for having caused the death of your first 

usband, Henry Dorling.” 

Mrs. Blister seemed to have suddenly grown old. 
Her beauty and brightness had faded away, and 
her faee was colorless and wrinkled. But the fire 
of her eyes was not quenched, nor had she lost her 





strength of nerve and will. She felt that they meant 
to drive her to the wall, but was determined that 
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would not be conquered. She gathered herself 
and boldly hurled back this fresh charge. 
Pi This is another fang from the mouth of that 
she said, pointing at Clement Whipple. 
serpent, hur . » 
« Butit is harmless—the venom cannot hurt me now. 
This is not the first time that liars have dared to 
whisper such stories about me; but I have not 
feared them hitherto, nor do I fear them now. You 
will find it useless to rake up the ashes of an old 
scandal, and I defy you to the proof.’ Al 

“The proof is ready, and can be brought forw ard 
at any time,” said ( urtis, fixing his keen eyes upon 
her. ‘‘ The principal witness is your old nurse, Rose 
Bradwell, who was your slave at Cassville, at the 
time of Mr. Dorling’s death. It was she who pro- 
cured the poison for you, and assisted you to ad- 
minister it. She has been brought to New York, 
and is ready to testify against you. The evidence of 
the apothecary who sold the poison has also’ been 
procured. In fact, the proofs are amply sufficient. 

Mrs. Blister was convinced that they meant to 
frighten her, and she would show them that she was 
not to be frightened. Did she not know that Rose 
was dead? ‘‘I do not know who you are, sir, and 
] suppose that is a matter of little consequence. 
You are some person who has been brought here to 
insult and terrify me: but you have only succeeded 
in the insult. Unless I am greatly mistaken, the 
old nurse of whom you spoke died in South Caro- 
lina, several years ago.” 

“That is a mistake, madame. She did not die in 
South Carolina at that time, nor did she die here in 
New York on the 6th of June last. You will re- 
member that you called upon her on that day, at 
the house which she then occupied, that you drank 
tea with her, that you poisoned the cup from 
which she drank, and that you then hurriedly left 
the house. About fif.een minutes after your depart- 
ure she fell in convulsions, and would have died if 
it had not been for the arrival of two gentlemen 
who were coming to visit her. One of these was an 
eminent physician, who was particularly skilled in 
cases of poisoning. He apphed the proper remedies 
at once, and saved her life. You will perceive that 
there are two crimes for which you will be called to 
answer, unless you restore Mrs. Henshaw to her 
husband and friends.” 

Mrs. Blister was a pitiable object at that moment. 
She gasped for breath, and seemed about to fall 
irom her chair. 

“You are not well, madame,” said Charles Hen- 
shaw, as he stepped to her side. ‘* Let me ring for 
assistance.’ 

“Tt is useless,’ she replied, waving him away. 
“Tam better now. It is enough to cause a woman 
to faint, to be compelled to listen to such revolting 
charges, that are as false as they are scandalous.” 

“If you will restore Nellie to me, you will never 
be obliged to listen to them again.”’ 

‘‘ T have said all that I have to say on that subject. 
I do not know what has become of her, and you 
cannot frighten me into saying that I do. Go away, 
and torture me no more !°? 

‘We will leave you for the present, and will give 
you time to think over this matter at your leisure. 
We will call in the morning for your final answer. 
If you should not admit us, we will understand that 
your answer is a refusal, and an officer will call on 


” 
gous (To be continued.) 








VERDI’S GREAT OPERA, “AIDA.” 


HE story on which the opera of ‘ Aida” is 
founded comes from Egypt. In the days of 
ancient Thebes, news came to the king of an inva- 
sion by the Ethiopians, and the gods decided that 
Radames, a brave general, should command the 
Egyptian armies. He was the lover of Aida, a slave 
of the king’s daughter, who also loved the warrior. 
After he had gone to repel the invaders, she dis- 
cerned the attachment of her slave. Our illustration 
represents Radames returning victorious. Bands of 
music march before him, with prisoners and spoils 
of war. Among them is the father of Aida. [a- 
dames is crowned with laurels by the princess, and 
her father gives him her hand in marriage. Before 
the nuptials are celebrated, however, he declares 
that he can never forget his first love, and he finally 
agrees to fly with the slave to her native land ; but the 
princess and the priests overhear their plans, and 
rush upon them. All disappear except Iadames. 
The priests lead him to the portals of the subter- 
ranean chambers. The princess pleads for him, and 
will save him if he will give her his love. He re- 
fuses, and is consigned to the darkness of the Chain- 
ber of Death. ‘This and the rooms of the temple above 
are shown in the play, while the priestesses perform 
their melancholy dance over the closed entrance of 
his tomb. Unknown to Radames, Aida had also 
been consigned to the same fate, and to his pro- 
found amazement she approaches from the dark- 
ness. With cries of joy road rush into each other's 
arms, embrace and die, while the princess, clad in 
deep mourning, appears above. and prays for the 
gods to receive Radames’s soul. 

The scenery is the finest ever put on a New York 
stage. Thebes, the mysterious Nile, the pyramids, 
the priests performing their idolatrous worship, the 
gilded gods and voluptuous dancing-girls of the 
temples, with music, love and perfumed censers, 
carry one back to the days of Pharaoh and Egyptian 
splendor. 








BRANDING A MUSTANG. 


N States such as California, where horses are 
raised, as a business, in great herds, it is neces- 
sary, in order to identify them when they roam 
beyond the eyes of the tenders, to have some signi- 
ficant brand on their bodies. Kach herdsman se- 
lects some letter of the alphabet, in some striking 
and peculiar shape, and brands all his herd with it. 
Our picture shows two herdsmen in a corral brand- 
ing a mustang with the letter A. This is perhaps a 
variation of ‘‘ The Scarlet Letter.”’ 








VINEYARD HAVEN MARINE HOSPITAL. 


INEYARD HAVEN, on the Island of Martha‘s 
Vineyard, Mass., long known to the seafaring 
community as Holmes’s Hole, is one of the most 
important and most frequented harbors on our 
coast. ‘ying on the south side of Vineyard Sound, 
a national marine thoroughfare, it is a port of re- 
tuge for vessels ‘‘ storm-staid *”’ or ‘‘ wind-bound ”’ 
on their passage coastwise, either north or south. 
It is often the first anchorage of northward-bound 
vessels from southern ports, and as the crews of 
such vessels are not unfrequently suffering from 
the diseases peculiar to the tropics—diseases malig- 
nant and rapid in their course-—it is important that 
hospital accommodation should be provided there. 
Vineyard Haven is also much frequented in the 
Winter months—in severely cold weather—when 
men are very liable to be disabled by the freezing 
of hands and feet. But the revenue district of 
Edgartown, which comprises the whole island, owns 
little tonnage, and consequently pays but a smal) 
sum in hospital dues. Government is therefore de, 
barred by law from building a hospital there 





but is authorized to provide for the treatment 
and care of sick and disabled seamen by con- 
tract with private individuals. Dr. William Leach 
—who has for fourteen years past, under contract 
with the Government, maintained a marine hospital 
here—has recently erected a new and commodious 
building for that purpose. 

The location is all that could be desired. It 
stands on an eminence, about half a mile from the 
harbor, in a quiet locality, near enough to the 
village to be easy of access, far enough from it to 
be free from its noise and dust. It is two stories in 
height, with a mansard roof, forming in effect a 
third story. The main building is 20 feet by 30 
on the ground, and contains, on the ground-floor, 
a hall, containing the stairway, the reception- 
room, Office and dispensary, and officers’ ward, the 
latter a large and pleasant room, neatly carpeted 
and most comfortably furnished. The second floor 
contains the ‘surgical’? and ‘‘ convalescent” 
wards, and the third story the fever wards. A sick 
sailor could hardly desire to change the view from 
the windows of this last room. Southward stretch 
the low rounded hills, covered with woods; east- 
ward—close at hand—the new and beautiful cot- 
tages of ‘‘Oklahoma,”’ one of the many Summer 
resorts for which the island is famous; beyond lhe 
the quiet waters of the ‘‘ Lagoon;’’ eastward still, 
hillside farms and groves; and in the distance, 
eight miles away, the homes and spires of Edgar- 
town, relieved against the dark line of the low 
Chappaquiddick hills, which terminate northwardly 
in Cape Poge—its lighthouse-tower and keeper's 
dwelling gleaming white in the afternoon sun; 
northward still, near and afar, dance the sparkling 
waves of the Sound, dotted with white sails—some- 
times in fleets numbering hundreds, interspersed 
with steamers of almost every size and style; 
northeast from the hospital, two miles away, gleam 
the fantastic spires, turrets, minarets, Runic and 
Gothic and nondescript gables of ‘‘ Oak Blufls”’ 
and ‘“ Vineyard Grove,” ‘ Vineyard Highlands,” 
** Lagoon Heights,” ‘Belleview Heights,’? and 
‘*East Chop,” the latter having a lighthouse, and 
all, more or less, Summer cottages and “ great ex- 
pectations.”’? Due north lies the harbor, almost the 
whole of which is visible, with its fleet, varying 
from 5 to 350 sail of vessels, of every ‘‘ rig *’ seen 
on our coast. Beyond this the Sound, and still be- 
yond, six or seven miles distant, the shore of Cape 
Cod. During the fourteen years in which Dr. Leach 
has had charge of the hospital, out of an aggregate 
of 1,500 patients, only about 120 deaths have 
occurred—a death rate of only 8 per cent. 


‘« LOVE’S LABOR LOST.” 


66 fF OVE’S LABOR LOST,” which Manager 

4 Daly has recently put on the stage of the 
Fifth Avenue Theatre, was never played in New 
York before. It is drawing good house :. and, for 
the most part, the acting 1s tine. For all true lovers 
of Shakespeare the piece has great interest, as it 
contains the germs of many of the characters after- 
wards created by the great poet. The costumes 
and setting are unsurpassed. Mr. Fisher deserves 
the most praise for the excellence of his presenta- 
tion. He was never more thoroughly artistic than 
in the few lines he has to say in this comedy. Miss 
Nelly Mortimer also deserves praise. Her action 
and by-play were admirable. Moth, the page, by 
Miss Stella Congdon, was a notably interesting pre- 
sentation. Mr. George Clark, as Biron, gave the 
part all its individual vivacity and brightness. The 
Princess of France by Miss Ada Dyas was stately 
and gracious, as became a royal lady. ‘The Jtvsa- 
line of Miss Fanny Davenport was spiritedly acted. 
The burlesque pageant which concludes the 
comedy was quaintly and artistically performed, 
closing with two transformation tableaus, represent- 
ing Winter and Spring. Our illustration represents 


Don Armado making love to Jacquenetia in the, 


King’s park. — 


“TAKE A PINCH, SIR ?”’ 


O be unacquainted with the Snuff-man is to con- 
fess an ignorance of the entire ferry system of 
New York. He is, like the faithful reporter, ubiqui- 
tous. Of a medium height, with very white hair and 
beard, a slouch hat, dapper walking-stick, and a 
broad-shouldered coat, buttoned close about his 
narrow waist, he forms a picture as familiar as 
old Trinity. He carries the snuff in a small wooden 
box, and offers it free to every one. He has never 
been seen to sell any, neither does he in any possi- 
ble way advertise the manufacturer. About the 
time a boat swings out from its slip his voice 
suddenly rings through its cabin: ‘ Will any gen- 
tleman here havea pinch? This is very free, sir. 
I think it will do that cold good.” 

An ardent student of Shakespeare, when he finds 
his audience indisposed to have their spinal col- 
umns loosened by the most fearful sneezing, he 
stands in the centre of the section, and quotes so- 
liloquy, invective and pathos with a capital intona- 
tion and a graceful stage presence. He says he has 
studied everything worth knowing. The more 
deeply he investigates different subjects, the less he 
is able to comprehend them to his satisfaction. 
He has therefore become a moral philosopher, and 
does not propose to interfere in the least with the 
natural wagging of the world. In heroic people he 
has a hearty interest, and often during his decla- 
mations he suddenly pauses, and referring to the 
lamented Lincoln, quotes from an old comedy : 

‘* A sweeter and a nobler gentleman, 
Framed in all the prodigality of nature, 
Young, valiant, wise, and no doubt quite royal, 
The spacious world cannot again afford.” 

The first action of his snuff is to fly to the throat, 
and commence burning towards the surface. A 
slight. tickling sensation is felt in the nostrils, and 
the agony comes on. Men have been known to 
take a pinch of his snuff on Saturday night, and 
with floods of tears blistering the cheeks keep up the 
one particular sneeze long into the following week. 








BOLIVIA, SOUTH AMERICA. 


Ww: have a description from the mouth of the 

Araca, 1,445 miles, by course of river, from the 
mouth of the Purus, and 453 miles above the mouth 
of the Aquiry, within the Republic of Bolivia, and 
not far from the Peruvian frontier. 

Says the writer: ‘‘ There are at that section three 
considerable tribes of Indians, to wit: Catianas, 
Manetenerys and Canamarys. Cotton is raised by 
them, of the finest quality, and made into cloth, 
with which they clothe themselves. They also raise 
a tobacco, the finest I have ever seen, which, made 
into cigars, would be far superior to the best Ha- 
vanas. They use it for making snuff, which they 
do by.drying and pulverizing with the ashes of a 
bark they gather in the forest. It takes two of 
them to take snuff as they blow it, by means of a 
triangle made of bones or bamboo, up each other's 
noses. The snuff is so pungent and powerful, that 
it seems to nearly take the top of their heads off 





when they sneeze. Cacao, or the chocolate bean, 
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grows wild in the forest, and in the greatest abun- 
dance, and will be an important staple of commerce 
when the country becomes settled. Cotton also 
grows wild in the forest, but, I judge, is not so good 
as the cultivated, because the natives grow all the 
cotton they use. The cotton plant yiclds for a 
number of years, I should say, from all I could 
learn, from five to eight years at one planting. The 
climate of Northern Bolivia is about the tempera- 
ture of the valleys of California, and there is always 
a good circulation of air either from down river or 
from towards the mountains. The air from the 
mountains is sometimes tolerably cool, rendering a 
coat necessary if a person is not in active exercise. 
Almost every plant in the world will grow from 
year to year. There are two planting seasons, one 
when the sun is passing going south, the other when 
he is passing going north. Cacao and copaiba are 
gathered in I*ebruary, March and April: india- 
rubber from May to November. These are the 
produets of the forest, and are free to those who 
choose to collectthem. They furnish ready means 
for the settler to pay for what he wants while 
bringing his plantation forward to the productive 
point. The staples which may be raised for export 
are cotton, tobacco, coffee and sugar. Many others 
might be enumerated, but these are the principal.” 








WHISKY IN NEW YORK. 


UR praying anti-whisky women are sure of @ 
long and hard struggle when they begin opera- 
tions in the city of New York. The latest official 
report shows that the licensed liquor shops number 
7,322, About one-quarter are Irish whisky shops ; 
another quarter are German lager-bier saloons; 
another quarter are the regular American bars, 
where ali kinds of drinks, plain, mixed and fancy, 
are dealt out; and the other quarter are miscella- 
neous foreign. The Irish dealers are believed to 
be the most hardened, the Germans the most ob- 
stinate, and the Americans the most reckless. The 
Irish dealers are Catholics, the Germans unbe- 
hevers, and the Americans nothingarians ; and we 
mention this because it has a bearing on the matter 
of praying for them. ‘There have been several 
meetings of the praying women of New York held 
lately, with the view of preparing to begin opera- 
tions against the multitudinous liquor shops, but 
they seem to be appalled at the prospect. The tens 
of thousands of roughs and scoflers who can at any 
time be gathered in any quarter would be sure, 
whenever the praying women appeared, to create 
obstructions in the streets, which would compel the 
police to put a stop to the public manifestations of 
the ladies. Not one in a hundred of the liquor 
dealers here would ever allow any woman who 
proposed interference with his business to enter his 
shop. When every other place in the States is re- 
generated, the women of the whole country will 
have to concentrate their energies against the 7,322 
liquor shops of New York City. 








SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 

To Beno Giass TusEs.—The Polylechnische Notizblatt 
calls attention to the fact that a perfectly round bend of 
any curvature may be given to glass tubes if they are 
filled with fine dry sand and closed at both ends when 
heated for bending, as by a Bunsen burner. A similar 
plan is uvailable with copper and lead tubes, 


FRICTION SfALING-wax.—Small sticks of variously- 
colored sealing-wax, tipped with an inflammable com- 
pound, which, when ignited by friction, burns and fuses 
the wax, permitting it to be used very conveniently, 
without wasting or dripping, as is usually the case. 
The quantity in each stick is sufficient for one common 
or two small seals. 





Rarip Cure ror CaTaRRu.—The severest catarrhal 
cold can be removed in about ten hours by a mixture of 
carbolic acid, 10 drops; tincture of iodine and chloro- 
form, each 7.5 drops. A few drops of the mixture 
should be heated over a spirit-lamp, in a test-tube, the 
mouth of which should be applied to the nostrils as 
soon as volatilization is eflected. The operation should 
be repeated in about two minutes, when, after the pa- 
tient sneezes a number of times, the troublesome symp- 
toms rapidly disappear. 


ImprovED MobkE OF CoNDENSING MILK.—A simple and 
cheap method of condensing milk, devised by Gfal, of 
Innsbruck, consists in heating the milk in a boiler to 
from 150 to 160 degrees, and then pumping it up through 
pipes, at the mouth of each of which is a perforated 
rose, like that of a watering-can. The milk thus re- 
turns in separate threads to the boiler, and in its 
passage the watery part is evaporated. This method is 
said to give concentrated milk quite as good as that by 
the ordinary processes, and with much less trouble and 
expense. 

A FRENCHMAN Scientist says that, when a boy, he and 
some of his comrades had amused themselves, in Brit- 
tany, by rearing silk-worms; that when the leaves of the 
mulberry failed, they had recourse to other vegetation 
for feeding the worms; and that in numerous instances 
they obtained magnificent red silk from the cocoons of 
worms which were fed on the leaves of the grape; and 
further, that, by feeding the worms with lettuce, cocoons 
of a dark emerald green were produced. M. Delidon 
also said that he had produced green, yellow and violet 
cocoons by feeding silk-worms upon lettuce, nettle and 
other vegetation. 

IMPROVED GAS-BURNER.—A large part of the illumi- 
nating power of gas is lost in using an ordinary burner, 
because the temperature of the flame is too low to effect 
the complete combustion of the carbon. It is claimed 
that this can be remedied, according to a recent Belgian 
patent, by introducing astrip of platinum between the 
openings of a common fish-tail burner, against which 
the gas plays, and which, when heated, causes the com- 
plete combustion of the gas, and at the same time di- 
minishes its flow. Careful photometric experiments, it 
is said, fix the illuminating power at double that of the 
same amount of gas consumed with an ordinary burner. 
The accidental bending of the platinum is prevented by 
four copper wires attached to the bummer. A similar 
object is accomplished with the ordinary fish-tail burner 
by slipping or screwing a cap over it, with a slit in the 
top. The gas is discharged into the very small cavity 
thus formed, and is ignited after passing through the slit. 


A BELGIAN peasant has discovered that earth, coal and 
soda, mixed, burn better than any other combustible. 
He had been scraping the floor of his cellar with a 
shovel, in order to bring all the bits of coai lying about 
into a heap, which, mixed as it was with earth and 
other impurities, ne put into his stove. To his aston- 
ishment he found that this accidental compound burnt 
better, instead of worse, than he expected, and emitted 
much greater heat. Being an intelligent man, he en- 
deavored to discover the cause, and found that a great 
deal of soda, probably the remnant of the last wash, lay 
about on the floor of the cellar. and that some of it 
must have got into his heap. He then made a few ex- 
periments, and at length improved his compound sufli- 
ciently to render it practical, The publicity given in 
Belgium to this discovery caused trials to be made every- 
where, and it has been ascertained that three parts of 
earth and one of coal-dust, watered with a concentrated 
solution of soda, will burn well and emit great heat. 





PERSONAL. 
Tax Herald now lauds Charles A. Dana. 
Brick Pomeroy has returned from Europe. 
NELLIE GRANT is to be married in October. 
Anby JouNnson proposes to run for Congress soon. 


BrNJAMIN FRANKLIN wore blue worsted stockings to 
court, 

Mrs. WoopHuLL could not get a hall to speak in in 
Chicago. 

Mr. JAMES GORDON BENNETT is expected to return to 
Europe shortly. 


Dio Lewis says that high living is the foundation of 
every cemetery. 

Kate Fix_p has interviewed Castelar, of Spain, and 
he had on a dirty shirt. 

GEORGE Jongs, of the New York Times, has gone to 
Florida to help his asthma. 

WHITTIER, the poet, is not able to write, owing to an 
affection of his head and eyes. 

Sir Samvi. Baker found at Masindi, in Central Africa, 
8,000 men and not a single woman. 

Kenyon Cou.eGrE, Ohio, has placed Chief -Justice 
Waite’s name before the letters LL.D. 

Prorrssor Proctor is delivering his lectures with 
great success in Cincinnati and St. Louis. 

Ex-GoverRNnor Brown, President of the Georgia State 
Railroad, passes temperance lecturers free. 


Miss BouTtwE Lt is considered as much of a politician 
as her father, and a much better financier. 


Constant Mayer, the artist, will return to France in 
about a year, to remain there permanently. 


CONGRESSMEN are informed by the Rochester Democrat 
that horse-radish greatly increases brain-power. 


Horace MaynarpD will probably be nominated the 
Republican candidate for Governor of Tennessee. 


Berke has discovered Mount Sinai. This will be re- 
freshment for Mr. Hitchcock, of the New York Sun 


New Senator Jones, from Nevada, has seven millions, 
and the uninfluential Bohemians have taken charge of 
him. 

Cyrus Firnip, Minister Schenck and the Duke of 
Saxe-Coburg are expected in New York trom Europe 
soon. 

Ir is said that one of the objects of President Mhot's 
visit to Europe is to find a successor to Prolessor 
Agassiz. 

GEYEn:L JoHN TyLeR, son of ex-President Tyler, has 
been licensed as a preacher in Florida, by a Methodist 
Conference. 

Sirk SamueL Baker believes the influence of one 
steamer in the centre of Africa is equal to that of a hun- 
dred missionaries. 

FATHER MEEKER, Of Greeley, Colorado, says there will 
be no need of a temperance crusade in that future capi 
tal of the country. 

Joaquin Miter thinks Bryant the second greatest 
poet America has produced, which is exceedingly com- 
plimentary to Miller. 

A WasuinGton official recently said he never knew 
what oratory was until he heard Roscoe Conkling make 
a ten-minute speech. 


Henry Watterson, the editor of the Louisville 
Courier-Journal, is almost blind, and he don’t hesitate 
to put ‘‘devilish ” into an article. 

CONGRESSMAN WILLIAM WALTER Pnreips, of New Jer- 
sey, is talked of for a seat in Grant’s Cabinet. Mr. 
Phelps is a learned railway lawyer. 


Tue first subscription of $5,000 towards the Agassiz 
memorial was made by Mr. Nathaniel Thayer, and that 
of $10,000 was made by General Theodore Lyman. 


Tur Comtesse de Montilly, who created a sensation 
at President MacMahon’s last state ball in Paris, was for- 
merly Miss Kate Parks, a noted belle of Brooklyn. 


Mr. MaGuirk, who brought the charges against the 
management of Cornell University, has withdrawn all 
charges of personal dishonesty against Mr. CorneU. 


Ture Louisville Courier-Journal says John Hay is 
married. In consequence, the forthcoming edition of 
‘¢ Little Breeches ’’ is postponed a year, or thereabouts. 


Witkre Cotiins has been cruelly attacked by an 
Illinois paper, which speaks of him as “the eminent 
French poet.’’ He sails for England on the 7th of 
March. 

Ir is currently reported in Washington that Ion. 
Hamilton Fish 1s about to resign his position as Secre- 
tary of State, to succeed General Schenck as Minister te 
England. 

MADAME GrRossE, a counterfeiter and confidence 
woman, who was sentenced in 1872 for five years in the 
Penitentiary of Wisconsin, has been pardoned by the 
President, 

Dr. HaTFiELD, of Cincinnati, recently preached a ser- 
mon in that city on the social evil question, strongly 
denouncing the proposition now made to the people 
there to license prostitution. 


Miss ANNIE E. McDowe.i, who edits a department 
in the Philadelphia Sunday Republic, charges the mem. 
bers of the Centennial Committee with cating lunches, 
drinking wine and smoking cigars out of the Centennial 
funds. 

MurtaGH, owner of the Washington National Repub- 
lican, is a good sort of a man who gossips with heads 
of department, and is well thought of. John P. Foley, 
a relative of John Russell Young, is manager of the 
paper. 

Tue death of Colonel B. F. Evans, of Charleston, 
S. C., is just noticed in the journals, both North aad 
south. Colonel Evans was noted for his integrity, en- 
ergy and utter disregard of self. He was a remarkable 
man—one the country can ill afford to lose. 


ACCORDING to a Boston paper, the cause of Nilsson’s 
illness was eating a partridge at the City Hotel, in 
Providence, that-had been feeding on poisonous berries. 
This was after performing in the “Huguenots.” She 
returned to Boston on Tuesday, feeling quite ill, and on 
Wednesday she was worse. 

A CORRESPONDENT writes the Hartford Courant that, 
though Wendell Phillips’s ideas on national finances only 
ridicule, his views on ordinary business matters 
are considered sound, and he is an authority among his 
family connections and his friends on money invest. 
ments, and other practical matters 


CHARLES SHIRLEY Brooks, who has just died in Eng. 
land, was born in 1815. Preferring literature to law, he 
retired from the latter profession, and wrote several 
comedies and dramus, which met with success, and 
thus decided his subsequent career. He was also the 
author of several novels, and since the death of Mark 
Lemon he has been editor of Punch, and also a con- 
tributor to the Jilustrated London News. 


A wRriTER in the Victoria Magazine, of which Miss 
Emily Faithfull is the editor, says: ‘Germany, in spite 
of its military successes, and the splendor of its 
triumphs in the realms of science, stands lower in the 
scale of civilization than any other European country, 
except Turkey; for in no other country does woman 
occupy so ignoble and servile a position. In England 
women are treated with respect. In France and America, 
so long as they are young and pretty, they are wor. 
shiped. In Germany they are simply utilized.” 








J. W. A. WRIGHT, 


FP, M. oF THE CALIFORNIA STATE GRANGE. 


HE State Grange of California was organized at 
Napa on the 15th of July, 1873. The Master 
elected was James W. A. Wright, a native of Colum- 





+. W. A. WRIGHT, PAST MASTER OF THE CALIFORNIA 
STATE GRANGE, AND AUTHOR OF THE NATIONAL 
GRANGE PLATFORM.—PHOTOGRAPHED BY BRAD- 
LEY & RULOFSON, SAN FRANCISCO. 


bus, Miss. Mr. Wright’s education has been a | fhe Junior C lass at Princeton, N. 
uated in 1857. He selected teac hing as a ; apes. 
In the Spring of 1868 Mr. Wright went West, se- 


thorough one, and he is not only a practical farmer, | 
but also a man of some scientific attainments. | 








EN ROUTE TO KEY WEST.—SAILORS CATCHING A SHARK.—SKETCHED BY HARRY A. OGDEN. 


He prepared for college in the schools of Missis- 
sippi and Alabama; more especially at Greene 
° Springs School, in the latter State. He entered 








MAKINE HOSPITAL AT VINEYARD HAVEN, MASS., FOR 
SICK AND DISABLED SEAMEN.—SEE PAGE 11. 


EN ROUTE FOR KEY WEST.—MUSTERING TO QUARTERS ON BOARD A MONITOR.—SKETCHED BY 


— SUES ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 
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THE ACADEMY OF SCIENCE, BALTIMORE, MD.—THE LECTURE-ROOM.—SKETCHED BY J. ©. VALEK. 


lecting the Golden State for his new home. 
then he has been engaged in farming in the Sun 


Joaquin Valley. 


In California, the Order 
has many peculiar ques- 
tions to deliberate upon. 
The systems and methods 
of irrigation, the ques- 
tions concerning = rail- 
roads, grain-sacks, ware- 
houses, ship monopoly, 
freight charges, and the 
great ‘‘ middleman” 
problem, are all under 
consideration; and the 
Executive Committee, of 
which Mr. Wright is a 
prominent member, must 
be above the average 
intelligence of farmers in 
order to carry out the 
purposes of the organiza- 
tion successfully. 

Mr. Wright is credited 
with being the writer of 
the recent announcement 
of ——— by the Na- 
tional range at St. 
Louis—a document which 
we reviewed editorially, 
and which was called by 
some one a second Ser- 
mon on the Mount. It 
was certainly a remark- 
able production, both in 
a literary and in a politi- 
cal sense. As Mr. Wright 





HARRY A, OGDEN,—SEE PAGE 14, 











SEE PAGE 14. 


belongs to the State which sends Governor Booth 
to the’ Senate, it is likely that we shall hear more 
of him in the future. 


CATCHING A SHARK. 

THILE the Fleet at Key West were in a calm on 
\ Sunday evening, rec ently, a shark was caught 
by some of the men and hauled on deck, to the 
profound amazement of the shark. It is not un- 
usual, on such occasions, to chain the monster’s 
mouth, fasten the chain with a padlock, and throw 
him, with the key, overboard. We give a sketch of 
his fishship making his début among the sailors. 


COMPLIMENT TO HON. ELBRIDGE 1 
GERRY. 

ON. ELBRIDGE T. GERRY, a descendant of 
| the celebrated signer of the Declaration of | 
Independence,of the same 
name, is a Democratic 
lawyer of New York. In 
a legal way he has done 
great service to the So- 
ciety for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals; 
and the Society, appre- 
ciating his humane en- 
deavors, recently voted 
him an elegant silver 
vase, a picture of which 
we give on this page. it 
is a fine testimonial, of 
which the good gentle- 
man to whom it was 
presented is eminently 


worthy. Mr. Gerry is an 
honest lawyer, as well as 
man of’ refined senti- 
ments. He was formerly 
the partner of William 
Curtis Noyes, and has, 
through natural compan- 


DR. WM. LEACH, FOUNDER OF THE MARINE HOSPITAL ionship, much ot that 
AT VINEYARD HAVEN, MASS.—SEE PAGE 11, 


great man’s talent. 
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THE BESIEGING WAGON. 


A* much has been said about the tabernacles 
L 


used by the whisky reformers in the West, we 


give an illustration of one that has performed good 
service in London, a town of three thousand in- 


} 
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THIRD PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH AT TRENTON, N. J. 
SEE PAGE 14, 


habitants, twenty miles west of Columbus, and in 
other towns of Ohio. Previous to the siege of a 
saloon the ‘tabernacle,’ a shanty on wheels, is 
driven to a position in front of the door. It is sup- 
plied with a stove, table, and a number of benches. 
Four or five ladies are generally to be seen within, 
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VASE PRESENTED TO HON. ELBRIDGE T. GERRY BY THE SOCIETY FOR THE 
PREVENTION OF CRUELTY TO ANIMALS, 


resting from the fatigue of praying and singing, and 
awaiting the return of companions from a raid. 

The inmates, as far as possible, record the name of 
every man that enters the saloon, and at the even- 
ing meetings of prayer the list is read off. In some 
places old photographic vans have been used for 
the same purpose. The ladies are regularly re- 
lieved, the attacking party being composed of sey- 

eral details. 


i i: : 
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WOMEN’S WHISKY WAR, LONDON, OHIO.—‘‘ THE BESIEGING WAGON’ EMPLOYED BY THE LADIES AS A 
SHELTER, WHILE THEY WATCH MEN WHO ENTER LIQUOR SALOONS,—SKETCHED BY H. L. SHAFER, 
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‘“LOVE’S LABOR LOST.’’—SHAKSPEARE’S DRAMA AS REPRESENTED AT DALY’S FIFTH AVENUE THEATKE.—ACT I., SCENE 2—IN THE GARDEN OF THE KING OF NAVARRE— ARMADO MAKING LOVE TO JACQUENETTA. 
SEE PAGE 1]. 
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‘(TAKE A PINCH, SIR? ’—THE OLD SNUFF-MAN—A FAMILIAR SCENE ON A JERSEY CITY FERRYBOAT.—SKETCHED BY BEN DAY.—SEE PAGE i. 
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THE THIRD PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, 
WARREN STREET, TRENTON, N. J. 
HE City of Trenton, N. J., is noted for the num- 
ber of its fine church edifices. Among these is 
the Third Presbyterian Church, on Warren Street, 
one of the important thoroughfares of the place. 
This congregation was organized May 2d, 184%, and 
grew out of the increase of the Virst Presbyterian 
Church. Preaching was first held in a hall in 
Greene Street, and afterwards in the City Hall. 
Preparations were at once made to erect the neces- 
sary church-buildings on Warren Street, where a 
lecture-room was dedicated May 30th, 1850, and 
a fine church was opened November 7th, 1850. 
This structure is of brown freestone, with a tower 
and sire one hundred and thirty feet high. It is 
seventy-five feet long by sixty wide, will seat six 
hundred people, and cost about twenty-five thou- 
sand dollars. There is an excellent organ, which 
cost twelve hundred dollars. The choir and organ- 
gallery is back of the pulpit, and all the interior ar- 
Tangements are tasteful and elegant. The first 
pastor was the Rev. Dr. Theodore 1. Cuyler, now 
of Lafayette Avenue Presbyterian Church, Brook- 
lyn, who preached with great success until April, 
1453. He was succeeded by the Rev. Jacob Kirk- 
patrick, who remained some four years, and was 
followed by the Rev. Henry B. Chapin, who con- 
tinued with the congregation from November 28th, 
1858, until January Ist, 1X66, The pastor at present 
in charge entered upon his duties April 25th, 1866. 
Rey, Samuel M. Studdiford is the son of the Rey. 
Peter Studdiford, and was born at Lambertville, 
Hunterdon County, N. J., January 24th, 1835. He 
graduated at Princeton College in 1856, and at the 
Theological Beminary in the same place in 1860, 
He was ordained and installed over the First Pres- 
byterian Church at Plainfield, N. J., May &th, 1860, 
where he remained two years; then going to the 
Presbyterian Church at Stewartville, where he 
labored four years. 


THE MARYLAND ACADEMY OF 
SCIENCE. 


HE new Maryland Academy of Science, situated 

on Mulberry Street, opposite the Cathedral, 
baltimore, 1s now in successful operation. Already 
much encouragement is felt by the originators of 
the enterprise. It is still too early for an extended 
display of scientific wonders and specimens; but, 
under the management of Professor Uhler, the 
President, large accessions are daily expected. 
He has communicated with the Regents of the 
Smithsonian Institute, requesting a number of ani- 
mal skeletons, and flattering promises have been 
received. There is already large collections of 
natural curiosities, stuffed birds, minerals, skeletons 
and fossil remains, which have been transferred 
from the old building on Lexington street, and ar- 
ranged in interesting groups. The Academy has 
a host of friends, and every guarantee is given by 
them that it shall not fail in success, for either the 
want of money or specimens. Our illustration gives 
a view of the large hall, with glimpses of the 
prominent naturalists, geologists, botanists, mine- 
ralogists, and other gentlemen of scientific promi- 
nence, 


MUSTER QUARTERS IN A MONITOR. 
N times of peace and dead calms there is little to 
vary the monotony in the life of a sailor on 
board a Government monitor. Discipline and 
plenty of work are the chicf preventions of insubor- 
dination, which always results from luxury and 
idleness. Good officers invariably keep their men 
moving. Our sketch represents a scene on board 
the monitor Saugus, lying at Key West. 


FUN. 


“ ALL right, old hoss—I’'ll be on hand!’ was the re 
ply of an Alabama youth'when sentenced to be hanged. 


As soon as the ice disappears from the Philadelphia 
tidewalks banana-skins create an activity in the shoe 
line. 

A MAN in Keokuk lately dropped dead while combing 
his hair, and vet there are people who will persist in the 
dangerous habit. 


Cexsus Orricer—‘' What age, madame, shall I put 
down?’ Madame (after mature reflection)—‘ What 
have you put down for the lady overhead ?” 


Even with an octagonal watch, unless a man has a 


. Mouse-colored horse and a yellow sleigh, he can only 


ekirmish on the outskirts of good society in Milwaukee. 


A timip Chinese dined with the three hundred ladies 
at Mount Holyoke Seminary, a few days ago. Of course 
he was timid, for all he could say was, “Too much 
girl.” 

Tuk expense account of a Kansas bachelor for Decein- 
ber shows how they do things out West : 
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“Ir some of our druggists,”’ says an Illinois paper, 
‘would fill a bottle with bedbug-poison, place it in the 
back room, and label it ‘Old Rye,’ there would be so 
many inquests in the next twenty-four hours that all 
the papers would have to issue supplements.”’ 


A tapy who had made pretensions to the most re- 
fined foelings went to her butcher to remonstrate with 
him on his cruel practices. ‘* How can you be so bar- 
barous as to put innocent little lambs to death ?”) “Why, 
madame,” said the butcher, “you surely wouldn’t eat 
them alive, would you ?” 

AN artist who painted a portrait of a gentleman noted 
for his frequent libations invited the gentleman’s friends 
to secit. One of them, who wasrather near-sighted, ap- 
proached it too closely, and the artist, in alarm, ex- 
claimed: ‘Don’t touch it; it ain’t dry!’ ‘No use 
looking at it, then,” replied the gentleman; ‘can’t be 
my friend.” 

A FELLOW was reééntly brought up before Justice 
Brooks, of Vicksburg, for selling spoiled bacon. The 
Judge lectured the culprit severely. ‘‘ You, sir,’’ said 
he, ‘have been guilty of a crime which endangers the 
lives of your fellow-beings. That meat, sir, would kill 
any man, and | know it, and you know it. Now, sir, 
it is ordered by this Court that ali this meat before us, 
and all similar meat in your possession, be forfeited by 
you, and that it be sent to the county poor-house.”’ 








Beauty in a Bottle.—tThis term may fitly be 
applied to Lainp’s Broom or Youtu, since the most en- 
chanting complexions are derived from that source. Sold 
by all druggists. ore 


“How Fortunes are Made in Wall 
Street,’’—-\ New Book, sent free, explaining how 
money can be made in Stock Speculations by investing 
from $10 to $100. L. W. HAMILTON & CvU., Bankers, 
48 Broad Street, New York. 960-63 


FEARING RESTORED. —A GREAT INVEN- 
TION. Send stamp for particulars, to 
GEORGE J. WOOD, Madison, Ind. 
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The Traveler’s Guide. 


HOTEL BRUNSWICK, 
NEW YORK, 
Fmbraces the entire block of Fifth Avenue overlooking 
Madison Square from Twenty-sixth to Twenty-seventh 
Street. The house is kept upon the European plan. 
JAS. L. MITCHELL, | 
FRANCIS KINZLY, § 


8T. NICHOLAS HOTEL. 
515 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY. 
Saumur. Hawk & Co., Proprietors 


HOFFMAN HOUSE, 


MADISON SQUARE, NEW YORK. 
European Plan. 


Said by all travelers to be the best hotel in the world 
C, H. Reap, Proprietor. 


STURTEVANT HOUSE, 


1,186 BROADWAY, cor. Twenty-ninth St., NEW YORK. 
(American Plan.) Board, $4 per day. 
Lewis and Gro. S. LeLanp, Proprietors. 


GILSEY HOUSE, 


Corner of BROADWAY and TWENTY NINTH STREET, 
NEW YORK. 
BRESLIN, GARDNER & Co,, Proprietors. 


Proprietors. 





- WESTMINSTER HOTEL, 


(European Plan), 
SIXTEENTH STREET & IRVING PLACE, NEW YORK. 
Home of Charles Dickens, Wilkie Collins, and other 
distinguished Literary and Diplomatic Celebrities. 
963-1014 CHARLES B. FERRIN, Proprietor. 


BREVOORT HOUSE, 


FIFTH AVENUE, near WASHINGTON SQUARE, 
NEW YORK. 
The Brevoort is largely patronized by Europeans, being 
especially conducted for their comfort. 
963-1014 CLARK & WAITE, Proprietors. 


~ PARKER HOUSE, 


60 SCHOOL STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 











So nteu a reputation has the Union Square 
Hotel gained for its matchless cuisine, that strangers and 
visitors to this metropolis actually travel miles to enjoy a 
meal at its table. The fame of Mr. Savori is spreading 
fast, and the best European judges pronounce him equal 
to Ude and Soyer. As we have tried the excellence of 
Messrs, Dam & Sanborn’s repasts, we advise all who wish 
to know what a perfect breakfast, lunch, dinner or supper 
is, to try one of these meals, when they will acknowledge 
that the cuisine of the Union Square Hotel is not excelled 
by any establishment of the kind in the world. The per- 
fect order, decorum, elegance and fastidious cleanliness 
have given to the restaurant department of Messrs. Dam 
& Sanborn’s Hotel a reputation which cannot fail to make 
the quiet of a home, with the conveniences of the most 
it, par excellence, the place for an epicure to feel the 
greatest satisfaction. In addition we may add that the 
charges are most reasonable. We trust our readers will 
test the truth of our commendation by giving the Union 
Square Hotel atrial. But the excellence of the cuisine is 
only one of the claims which Messrs. Dam & Sanborn 
have upon the community. They have the finest rooms 
in New York, admirably appointed. They have, in fact, 
trained domestics.) The Union Square Hotel is also one 
of the most central spots in New York, being at an equal 
distance from all the leading places of public amusement, 
and in the very heart of fashionable shopping. The 
location is also one of the most eligible in the metropolis, 
not only for its healthfulness and pleasant position, but 
for its vivid prospect, as the habitués of the Union 
Square Hotel can from its windows sce the completest 
panorama of American life ever presented. It is in this 
respect invaluable for foreign visitors, who are thus intro- 
duced into the very heart of American life. 








Dr. Sacr’s Catarru Remepy cures by its 
mild and soothing properties. This, when used warm, and 
when the system is put in perfect order by the wonderful 
attractive power of Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical Dis- 
covery, which corrects the entire system by its beneficial 
operation on the blood — this restores diseased glands, 
and the delicate membrane of the nose and the commu- 
hicating chambers. The Catarrh Remedy should be applied 
warm with Dr. Pierce’s Nasal Douche, the only instru- 
ment which is eflicacious in reaching the ulcers and 
other diseased spots in the nose. Such has been the suc- 
cess of this simple treatment, that the Professor offers 
five hundred dollars reward for a case of cold in the head, 
or, indeed, of any catarrh, he cannot cure. The two 
medicines, with instructions, $2. Sold by all druggists. 
Rooms, 25 East Fourteenth Street, New York. 








R. B. Parsons & Co. have achieved a high 
reputation for their unrivaled success in cultivating every 
description of Ornamental Trees, Flowering Shrubs, Fruit 
Trees, Plants and Evergreens. These are now on view, 
and are for sale at the Commercial Garden and Nursery 
of R. B. Parsons & Co., Broadway, Flushing, Long 
Island. R. B. Parsons & Co. have just published a 
Descriptive Catalogue of their unrivaled Collection, and 
we have great pleasure in calling the public attention to 
it. As this is the best time to remove and transplant all 
trees, shrubs and flowers, we advise our readers to lose no 
time in getting a copy of the Catalogue, and sending their 
orders. New Yorkers, and the dwellers of Northern 
States, should remember that vegetation is very far in 
advance in the Western and Southern States, and should 
send their orders without delay. 





Nothing More Certain. 


It is said that the only really certain things knoWn are 
death and the taxes; but there are a few other things so 
sure, as to admit of scarcely the shadow of doubt, and 
among them is the certainty that there wil! be a full 
drawing at the Concert of the Public Library of Ken- 
tucky, on the 31st day of March. Already the rush for the 
remaining tickets is in full blast; and those who would be 
certain of having a chance for the splendid gifts, must 
apply without further delay. 








Tur “ Willcox & Gibbs ” excels all other 
sewing-machines, not only in the simplicity of its mechan- 
ical features, but also in those points of practical utility 
which are most sought after. No other machine turns 
out so useful, durable, and handsome a seam with so little 
exertion or painstaking on the part of the operator. 








Hoover’s world-renowned Chromos. Sold 
by Dealers evervwhere. Acknowledged to be the finest 
cthromos published. J. Hoover, Publisher of Fine Chromos, 
No. 1129 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 955-80 


Trr new Colonnade Hotel. on Chestnut 
Street, Pr Jadolphia, Pa, is nearest to Fairmount. Park. 
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NOVEL, 


Bracevridge Friemyne, Bsa.., 


(Author of the “Jack Harkaway” Stories,) 
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Cnaries Retcus & Bro., of No. 55 Chat- 
ham Street, New York, have one of the choicest curiosity 
shops in the metropolis. Being engaged in the importation 
of birds, animals and fowls, their place is well deserving a 
visit. Ladies desirous of repleni=hing their aviaries for 
the coming season, scientific people looking about for novel 
zoological specimens, representatives of the various public 
parks in the country, and a thousand and one other per- 
sons, make daily visits to this singularemporium. The 
firm does the imnorting for the various American cir. 
cuses and menag-ries, and a large collection of animals, 
of all species, for this concern, has just been received. 
As an indication of the extent of the business, it may be 
stated that in the line of canary-birds alone the firm has 
sold 80,000 since New Year’s. They also export American 
bullalo, the Rocky Mountain antelope, black-tailed deer, 
beaver, wood-duck, etc., and are always prepared to pur- 
chase any or all of these members of our natural history. 
Reiche & Brother have also stores in Boston, Chicago 
and Sap Francisco. 


Tue great fire of January 2d compels us to 
vacate our well-known business place; and as we have 
not yet found a suitable store we are obliged to sell off 
our entire stock of Men’sand Boys’ Clothing immediately, 
Call atonce. Our prices will suit everybody. Dress Coats 
for Balls, etc., for sale and hire. Sua, the Clothier, cor- 
ner of Broome and Crosby Streets. 


Dunvirie’s Orv Irish Wuisky, superior 
to French Brandy. In casks or cases. United States 
Branch, 51 Broad St., New York. 951-63 











Comfort for Tender Feet. 
Winter Boots and Overshoes in great variety, EUGENE 
FERRIS, 160 Fulton St., near Broadway. 951-63 


E. & H. T. Anthony & Co., 591 Brondway, 
N. Y., opposite Metropolitan Hotel. Chromos and Frames, 
Stereoscopes and Views, Graphoscopes, Albums and 
Celebrities, Photo-Lantern Slides, and Photographie 
Materials First Premium at Vienna tf 


The best ** Elastic Truss” jn the world is now 
sold by Pomeroy & Co., 744 Broadway, New York, for 
three dollars. Write to them for full particulars. 


Surgical Elastic Stockings for enlarged veins, 
and Supporting Belts of best quality, at Pom“roy’s, 744 
Broadway, N. Y. tf 












Some parents object to large 


> PN 958 families on account of their 
TIPPED nosy Shoe ae | by buying 

Si ti 3 3 i 
SHOES ilver tipped Shoes you can re 


duce them two-thirds. 









Boots and Shoes should be worn 
by Ministers, Lawyers, Doctors, 
erchants, Farmers, and every 
Son and Daughter of Adam. 
963-65 
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THE CROWN TOOTH BRUSHES: 


UNEXCELLED 


A ae ¥ 
‘Tue FinestProouceo, 
COURT SOUBNA, 


V¥ddN@-NMO8O SHL 


AS CHOICE ODORS. 
| SOLD EVERYWHERE! 


THOMSON, LANGDON & Co. 
SOLE IMPORTERS, NEW-YORK. F= 
RIS MADE...” 
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Wanytep AGrENTs—for Dr. Cornell’s Dollar Family 
Paper—Religion and health united—A splendid premium 
to every subscriber—nothing like it in the country—a 
rare chance—particulars free.—B. B. Russe.1, Publisher, 


Boston, Mass. 163-64 
female, make more money sell- 


MURDER ing our French and American 


Jewelry, Books and Games, than at anything else. Greatest 





will out! Troth Triumphant! 
Agents, old and young, male and 


inducements to Agents an! Vurchasers. Catalogues, 
terms and full particulars sent free to all. P. 0. Vickery, 
Augusta, Maine. 
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4 MONTR and expenses to good Canvassers 
—Articles new and staple as flour. Sarnples 
free. C. M. Linineton & Bro., New York 
and Chicago. 53-65 








G. GUNTHER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 
PATENTED 
BRASS, SILVER 


AND 


JAPANNED 














103 &105 William St., 


New York. 
963 65 








ORTABILITY combined 
with great power in FIELD, 
MARINE, TOURISTS’, OPERA, and 
general outdoor day and night double 
perspective glasses; will show ob- 
jects distinctly at from two to six 





miles. Spectacles and Eye Glasses 
of the greatest transparent power, 


to strengthen and improve the sight, without the dis- 
tressing result of frequent changes. Catalogue sent by 
inclosing stamp. SEMMONS, Oculists’ Optician, 687 
4 tf 


Broadway, N. Y 





Imitation Gold Watches and 
CHAINS at $15, $20 and $25. Each 
Chain $2 to $12 to match. Jewelry 
of the same sent C.0.D. by Express. 
Send Stamp for Illustrated Circular, 





, No Agents COLLINS METAL 
OP eg WATCH FACTORY, 335 Broadway, 
New York. Box 3696. 


eow-tf 





{ SAMPLES sent by mail for 50c. that retail quick for 
$10. R. L. Woxcort, 181 Chatham Square. Pal 
931-82 





THE SHORTEST ROUTE TO FORTUNE! 


$450,000 GIVEN AWAY! 
$160,000 FOR ONLY &2.50. 
A GRAND LEGAL GIFT CONCERT 


JUVENILE REFORM SCHOOL. 


AT LEAVENWORTH, KANSAS. 
DRAWING, APRIL 30th, 1874. 
One Prize guaranteed in every package of 11 Ticket. 


Single Tickets, $2.50; 5 for $12; 11 for $25. But few 
tickets left; and, as our sales are rapid, purchasers 
should order at once. Any money arriving too late 
will be returned. Good, reliable Agents wanted 
everywhere. For full particulars, address, 


SIMOW ABELES, Leavenworth, 


963-67-eow 





NITED STATES STAMMERING INSTI- 

TUTE, 417 Fourth Avenue, N. Y. Best references. 

Send for circulars. No cure, no pay. Dr. & Mrs. Wuirr. 
PICTURES IN ONE! 


4 Sent free. Wonderful Art. 


E. C. ABBEY, Buffalo, New York. 

TRIX —A new Parlor Game—subject to 500 changes 
Post-paid, with 18 illustrations, for 25 cts. : 

3 sets, 50 cts. WILBUR FISKE, Holliston, Mass. 963.6 





A PRIZE GEM! 
Address, with stamp, 








SAUL’S NURSERIES, 
Plant and Seed Establishment, 


WASHINCTON, D. C. 

Early Beatrice,’ Early Lonise and Early Rivers, the ear- 
liest Peaches known, with all the standard varieties. 

Beurre d’Assumption. Souvenir d’Congress and other 
new Pears, with a large stock of the leading kinds, stand 
ards and dwar's. 

PLANT DEPARTMENT. 

An immense stock of new, rare and beantiful plants, a 
new Catalogue of which will be published in February, 
with a colored plate, mailed free to all my customers—to 
others, price 10 cents—a plain copy to all applicants free. 
JOHN SAUL, Washington City, D. ©. 





$10 to $20 a Day.—Agents wanted for Everybody's 

Monthly. Only 50¢ a vear, with elegant chromo. Par 

ticulars free, Address, Everybody's Monthly, Cleveland. 0. 
962-64 
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aA SHEETS OF 
9) CHOICE 
MUSIC. 


Why throw away money on high-priced Music? Any 
20 Half-Dime, or 10 of Dime Series, mailed on receipt of 
One Dollar. Sold by all booksellers, and can be ordered 
through any ne »wedealer. Send stamp for Catalogue. 
Agents W anted. Address, 


W. HITCHCOCK, Publisher 
BENS: 439 3d Aves, New York 


INDIA SHAWLS 
Arnold, Constable & Co. 


Opened on MONDAY, March 2, 


TWO CASES SQUARE SHAWLS, 
In NEW and BEAUTIFUL PATTERNS. A large assort- 
ment of 


EMBROIDERED FRENCH PIQUES, 


HANDSOME DESIGNS, 
At 60 cents per yard (w (worth $1.25.) 


NEW 


spring Carpets. 
We have received by recent steamers, and have now open, 
our New Designs of 
English and French Carpets. 


The Drawings and Colorings of which are 


Entire Novelties in the Market. 
rhe especial attention of those about furnishing first- 


class houses is called to the above assortment. 
We have also nade 


LARGE REDUCTIONS IN THE PRICE 


of the Patterns of last season, and 
Hotels and Boarding-Houses 
Will find this a great opportunity for refurnishing at 


EXTREMELY LOW PRICES. 
Arnold, Constable & Co. 


Broadway, Corner |9th Street. 








BASH FU LN ESS Despondency, Weakness of 

B 9 Mind and Body. For cause 

and cure, send stamp to Dr. Eck, Box 2747, Cincinnati, 0. 
960 6S 


“TYRIAN TABLETS.” 


Improvement in Water-colors. For Artists, Amateurs, 
Architects and Draughtsmen, and in use by the most 
celebrated Water color Artists in America. For particu- 
lars, send for descriptive circular and samples, mailed 


free. 
Cc. T. RAYNOLDS & Cu., 
New York. 


106 and 108 Fulton Street, 
0-63 


| HAVE YOU A 


“HAPPY HOME”? 


If not, Buy One. 
IT COSTS YOU ONLY 
SIX CENTS 
AT ANY NEWS-DEALER'S. 


ANTED—AGENTS—$75 to $250 per 
month, everywhere, male ond female, to Lmrodiuce the 
GENUINE IMPROVED COMM N SENSE FAM. 
SEWING ACHING, This Machine will 
ee hem, fell, oa quilt, cord, bind, ona and 
embroider ina most superior manner. Price only $15. 
Fully Licensed and warranted for five years. ewill 
$1,000 for any machine that will sew a stronger, 
more beautiful, or more elastic 1 seam than ours. It 
makes the “Elastic Lock Stitch.” Every second pm 
can be cut, and still the cloth cannot be pulled 
without tearing it. We pay Agents from $75 to 350 
r month and expenses, or a commento rom which 
much can he made. Address SECOM oston,Mass 
ew w York City, Pittsburgh, Pa., Chicago, hie = Cee Louis, Mo. 


Type put up expressly for Ama- 

aicurPrinters by the New England 

*iype Foundry, 10 Washington 
8t., Boston, Mass. Send stamp or specimen —, 
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That ae New Field a au created such an ex- 
citement at: Newport, Long Branch, and elsewhere, last 
season, will be brought out this Spring, in sets of seven 
different styles, at following prices: $12.50, $25, $50, 
$100, $250, $500, $1,000. As this beautiful game cannot 
be described in a brief space, we will send an illustrated 
catalogue containing rules and full description, free to 
any one, on application. WEST & LEE, GAME CO., 
Worcester, Mass. 960-85 





Lovejoy’s New Style 
GLASS CUTTER 







Cuts glass better than a dia- 
mond. Everybody should have 
one. Any child can use it. 
Sent to your address on receipt 
of 50 cents and stamp by 


ALVAN L, LOVEJOY .%} 
229 Washington 8t., | 
Boston, - - - Mass.’ 





per day at home. Terms Free. Address, 
Gro. Stinson & Co,, Portland, Maine. 
96. -1013. 


EACH WEEK. Agents Wanted. Particu- 
lars free. J. WORTH & CO., St. Louis, Mo. 
962-65 


Novelty Printing Presses 


THE BEST YET INVENTED 
For Amateur and Business Purposes, 
and UNSURPASSED for General 
Job Printers, 

OVER 8,000 IN USE. 
BENJ. 0. WOODS, Manufacturer 
And Dealer in Every Description of 
PRINTING MATERIAL, 
849-351 Federal, and 152 Kneeland Sts., Boston; Branch 
Store, 543 B’dway & 88 Mercer St., N. Y. Agents, Kelly, 
Howell & Ludwig, Phila. J. F. Edwards, St. Louis, Mo. : 
A. C. Kellogg, Chicago, Ill. Send for Pamphlet. 

tfeow | 


$5: $2 
$7 












RUSSIAN TURKISH BATHS, 


GIBSON’S BUILDINGS, 
Gor. Broadway and Thirteenth St. 
HESE Baths are the largest and most 


complete in this City. They combine the best fea- 
tures of the two most noted and valuable systems of 
Withing—the Russian and Turkish. The Russian, in the 
application of vapor, and the manner of cleansing the 
skin, together with a series of douches and plunges, thus 
electing relaxation and reaction, producing a powerful 
and invigorating effect; the Turkish, in the luxurious 
shampoving of the whole body. 

The use of cold water does not involve such violent 
shocks as is generally supposed. There is no discomfort 
attending the process ; but, on the contrary, the sensa- 
tions produced are of so pleasing a nature as to render 
these baths the means of real luxury. 


HOURS OF BATHING: 
From 7 A. M. to9 P. M., and on SUNDAYS from 7 A. M. 
to 12 M. 


DAYS FOR LADIES: 





MONDAYS, — ESDAYS and SATURDAYS, from 
9A. M. tol P. M. 
a io binéwanecih $1.00 
ee ee Cebeceeses 5.00 

Fifteen Tickets....... eee 
Quarterly Subscriptions. ...... 








West Side Storage ‘aieeshomen. 


995, 654, 656 Hudson, 779 Greenwich Street, and 10 
Abingdon Square, New York City, for Furniture, Pianos, 
Bagyage, and other family property. All goods placed in 
separate rovins. Most extensive, responsible and accom- 
modating establishment in the United States. Cartage, 
freightage and other expenses advanced when required. 
All orders by post or otherwise promptly executed, 
R. TAGGART, Owner and Manager; Office, 593 ua 
Street, n near WwW est Tw veltth Street. 


NEW BOOK. 


NOTHING LIKE 1T IN LITERATURF. 
Agents wanted for SCIENCE IN STORY, by Dr. E. G. 
Foorg. Select your territory. etc. Address, — 
MURRAY HILL PUBLISHING co., 
260-63 No. 129 East 28th Street, New York. 








sending us 50 cents will receive, post. | 
A Ni vy paid, 100 Beautiful Decaleomania, or | _ 
Ladies’ Heads, Land. | 
comic, ete, 5 
Samples | 


Transfer Pictures, 
(@) N E scapes, Mlowers. Animals, 
Any child can transfer them. 
and Catalogue sent for 10 sents. J. LL. PATTEN & CO., 
71 Pine Street, N. Y. 961 64 





LOVEJOY’S METALLIC 
WEATHER HOUSES 


Combine an elegant Mantel Ornament, 
with a correct thermometer and perfect 
barometer ; indicate the changes in the 
weather ; register heat and cold. Sent 
prepaid to any address, upon receipt of 
PY. O. order or registered letter, for $2. 
ALVAN L. LOVEJOY, Proprietor and 
b)Manufacturer, 229 Washington Street, 
Boston, Mass. 

LIBERAL DISCOUNT TO STOREKEEPERS. 960-63 








AGENTS WANTED FOR THE 


HISTORY OF THE 


GRANGE MOVEMENT 


FARMER'S WAR "AGAINST MONOPOLIES. 


Being a full and authentic account of the struggles of 
the American Farmers against the extortions of the Rail- 
road Companies, with a history of the rise and progress 
of the Order of Patrons of Husbandry, its objects and 
prospects. It sells at sight. Send for specimen pages 
and terms to agents, and sce why it sells faster than any 
other book. Address, NATIONAL PUBLISHING CO., 
Philadelphia, Pa, or Chicago, Ill. tf 


A&E INTS WANTED FOR THE NEW 
WORK, KIT CARSON, by his comrade and 
friend. D. W. C. Peters, U.S.A. The most popular book 
published, 600 paces beautifully illustrated. Circulars 
free. DUSTIN, GILMAN & CO., Hartford, Conn. tf 


Oniy S Cents Hach. 


SOMETHING NEW. LOTS OF FUN. 
HE GREAT PUZZLES: Robinson Crusoe; Washing 
ton Puzzle; Rip Van Winkle; House that Jack Built; 
Historical Puzzle; Boston Tea Party; Mustang Puzzle; 
Man and Cat; Jack and Bean Stalk; Comical Transforma- 
tions; Wonderful Donkeys; Naughty Chinee; Invisible 
Horse. Five Cents each. Six ‘assorted for 24 cents. 
Package containing over one dozen different Puzzles, 4 
Cents. Sent every ywhere on ree cipt of price. Address, 
PUZZLE COMPANY, 755 Broadway, New York 
City ity. 95 958- 70 














Send a stamp for janet Price 2 Talat, or 25c. for 120-page 
beautifully illustrated Book Catalogue of TRICKS, etc. 


HARTZ CONJURING REPOSITORY, 


850 BROADWAY, N. Y. 
960-79 


| 





47 A Month to Agents. Articles new and staple as 
flour. Dean & Co., New Bedford, Mass. 





CP ee = ae SO 


Ladies, Gentlemen, Boys and Girls, to canvass for the handsomest \= 
Address, Visiting, or Calling Cards ever produced in this or any ae bss 
country. 400 per cent. cheaper than ean te furnished by any other office. 
Agent in Boston made $215 in eighteen days. Agents can be sure of good pay 

the year round without going out of their town. 25 Beautiful pred ey dix f 
comp!rte instructions, sent to any address w ee of 15 cts. and three 3-cent 

stamps to pry postage, &c.; or 5) cts. for samples, and &) Cards with 

wR your name printed on them, and put up in a neat cardcase. Address J&B 


seme ueet ee ORO.BOYLSTON HALL BOS TO 


GENTS WANTED, 

nies or $100 forfeited. 
more, Valuable samples free, Address, F. M. Rerp, Kighth 
| Street, N.Y. 958-1009 

















(946-97 | ; F ; 
“| MOTT’S LIVER PILLS cure torpidity of the Liver. 


COMIC BOOKS. 


GREAT Chance for Railroad Agents.— 
Sample of ten Comic Books sent by mail post- = 
for $1.00. They have the quickest sale of any published. 
Each book contains over 100 Illustrations and full of good 
things. Special discount on large orders. Address, 
COMIC BOOK PUBLISHING CO., 
tf 535 Pearl Street, New York. 


PLUCKY AGENTS 


Can easily make $150 and over per month selling our 
Modern and Reliable Maps and our Popular 
Pictorial Charts. Terms and Catalogues free, 

tf E. C. BRIDGMAN, 5 Barclay Street, N. Y. 


ROYAL HAVANA LOTTERY. 


$525,000 drawn every 17 days, commen@g January 











8th, 1874. 
BBIMO OT, occ ccccccccccccccccccsecce _- $100,000 
l-Prize of....... g00nceneeccesencesoas 50,000 
1 Prize of. . 25,000 
2 Prizes of... 10,000 
DP ccccccccccccesedescccosece 5,000 
897 other Prizes, amounting to $100,000. Information 


furnished; orders ‘filled; circulars sent free on applica- 
tion. Spanish Bank Bills and Governments purchased, 
Prices greatly reduced. Whole Tickets reduced to $20. 

TAYLOR & CU., Bankers, 11 Wall St., New York. 





OUR BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED 


CATALOGUES for 1874. of 


Ss Numbering 175 he ong and containing 
2 fine large colored plates, are now ready. 
E To our patrons az will be mailed as usual 
2 free; to all others, on poostee of 25c., whic! 
we return in Secds or Plants, with first order. 
All purchasers of our Books, either 


rdening for Profit, 
5 nan = or Practical Floriculture| 
Price $1.50 each (prepaid oy matt.) vew 
their names entered on ists 
receive above Catalogues “annually, free oj 
charge. 





Seedsmen, 35 Cortlandt Street, New York. 
PLANTS | 








H 97 A new book on the art of 
. 


“EDEOGRAP Writing by Sound; a com- 


plete system of Phonetie Short Hand—the shortest, most simple, 

easy, and comprehensive, enabling any one, in a short time, to report 
trials, speeches, sermons, &c. The Lord's Prayer is written with 
forty- -nine strokes of the pen, and 140 words per minute, The unem- 
ployed should learn thisart. Price, by mail, 50 Cts. Agents wanted. 
Address T. W. EVANS & CO., 139 S. Seventh Street, Phila., Pa. 


Red, Blue, White, 
GLASS CARDS Clear and Transparent. 
Your Name beautifully 
printed in GOLD, on One Dozen, for 50e,, postpaid; 
Three Dozen, $1; shmple, 10c. Must have Agents every- 


where. Outfits, 25c. F, K, Smith, Bangor, Maine. 
eow-960-70 


(Gents’ & Ladies’), $30 each. 
Do., do., Stem-Winders (for Gents only), at $40 
25 each. Will be sent by Express. C.0.D., with 
the privilege to examine by paying all Express charges. 
Send for a Watch, or send stamp for Circular. In writing, 
mention $30 or $40 Watches. GEO, E. SMITH, 335 
Broapway, N.Y. P. 0. Box 3,696. 











FORTY-FIRST DIVIDEND. 
SIX-PENNY SAVINCS BANK. 


ASTOR PILACE.—A semi-annual dividend at the rate of 
six per cent. per annum will be credited to depositors of 
this bank for the six mouths ending Feb. 1 who may be 
entitled thereto, All deposits made up to Feb. 10 will 
be entitled to interest from the Ist. 

WM. MILES, President. 

A. ©. CoLuins, Secretary, 963-64. 


MOTT’S 








originate from A DISEASED CONDITION OF 





LIVER PILLS! 


An old physician once said that nearly all diseases 
THE LIVER, 
and this statement is true, although it may at first seem 
like an exaggeration. When the 
the whole system and every organ and function suffer 
In the incipient stages of 


Liver is out of order 


more or less in consequence, 
the disease a man 


DOES NOT KNOW WHAT AILS HIM. 


He is moody, restless and despondent ; and that is the 


time to take a simpLE REMEDY that will restore him to 


health 
IN A SINCLE DAY, 


and prevent a whole train of diseases that may follow. - 


MOTT’S LIVER PILLS give tone to the stomach. 
MOTT’S LIVER PILLS cleanse the system of bile. 


| MOTT’S LIVER PILLS drive out febrile affections. 


| MOTT’S LIVER 


PILLS strengthen the whole system, 


MOTT’S LIVER PILLS regulate the Liver, and are 
more reliable as a Liver Medicine than any of the mineral 


| preparations that pO MORE HARM THAN GOOD. 


Men or Women, $34 a | 
To persistent workers | 


For Sale by all Druggists. Price 25 cents per box. 


JOHN F. 
9633 6 


HENRY, CURRAN & CO., Proprietors, 


8 and 9 College Place, New York. 











FRANK LESLIE'S 
FRANK LESLIE’s 
FRANK LESLIE’S 


OF AMERICA. 
OF AMERICA. 
OF AMERICA. 
OF AMERICA. 
OF AMERICA. 


VOLUME I. 
VOLUME I. 
VOLUME I. 


READY. 
NOW 


BOYS 
BOYS 
BOYS 
BOYS 
BOYS 


NOW 
READY- 
NOW 
PRICE, ONE DOLLAR, 
PRICE, ONE DOLLAR. 
PRICE, ONE DOLLAR. 


CONTAINING THREE COMPLETE, 
CONTINUED STORIES: 


READY. 


SPLENDID 


L--"Jack Harkaway’s 
Schooldays.” 


II.--" Stage-Struck ; or, 
Which Was It ?” 


III.--“Rob the Rover; or, The 
Mid among the Pirates.” 


Besides which, many charming Stories, entertaining and 
instructive articles upon Science, Games and Sports, 
Puzzles, ete.—more than doubly worth the price of the 
volume. Also, a splendid GAME of CHECKERS and 
BUARD IS GIVEN AWAY with the Volume, 


FOR SALE AT ALL NEWSDEALI 


FRANK LESLIE, 


687 Pearl St Street, N. , 


FUN ! f The Venetian Warbler imitates perfectly all 
a the different Birds and Animals, 10c. The Va- 
hishing Card—a ecard that will appear and disappear at the 





pleasure of the performer—a wondertul illusion, 15c., or 
both 20c. Address, O. T. Martin, Box 90, Hoboken, N. J. 
958-71 





All Round the World, 


A Pictorial Representation of all the Nations and Peoples 
of the Old World. 


The Most Superbly Illustrated Work 
of the Time. 
COMPLETE IN TEN PARTS. 


Issued semi-monthly—the first and fifteenth of each 
month—commencing January Ist, 1874. These semi 
monthly parts each contain 50 pages and 80 splendid en 
gravinzs, and are furnished to subscribers at 50 cents, 
making the cheapest and most complete Pictorial Serial 
ever published, and within the reach of every family in 
the land. 


SOLD ONLY BY SUBSCRIPTION 
Should there be no loca! agent, subscribers may send their 


order direct to he Publishers, who, on receipt of fifly cents, 
will send one, ov, for one dollar, two numbers by mail, pre 


| paid, 


Canvassers will receive Certificate of Agency, and ex- 
clusive control of a certain district, by addressing 


United States Publishing Co., 


11 & 13 University Place, New York. 


The Western Continent and 
Great Britain. 


This second part will be published in the same manner 
as the above, the whole, when complete, making two 
volumes of over 500 pages each, and yet each volume a 
distinct and independent work. 

This beautiful work, really a library in itself, is un- 
equaled for utility and beauty, being a complete Cyclo- 
pedia of Historical, Geographical, Political, Antiquarian, 
and General Information. As a work of Art and Refer- 
ence, it is invaluable. The Engravings alone will cost 
upwards of 


ONE HUNDRED THOUSAND DOLLARS. 


The letter-press is being prepared by the most careful 
and reliable authors of modern times, compiled by must 
experienced editors, 

The Book, when thus completed, will furnish informa 
tion, instruction, and geographical and antiquarian know. 
ledge, in an attractive form, at a cost of 25 cents per 
week, which no one traveler could hope to acquire by the 


expense, time and fatigue incident to a Grand Tour 


All Round the World, 





FRANK LESLIE'S LADY’S JOURNAL. 


Every Lady 


should purchase it. 


Price 10 cents; 


Subscription, $4 a year. 


Address, 


FRANK LESLIE, 537 Pearl Street. 
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R. HOE & Co... 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
Type-revolving, Web-perfecti Sin le 
and Double Cylinder- and A ‘ams s 


PRINTING MACHINES, 


Washington and Smith Hand Presses, Self-Inking 
Machines, etc. Every article connected with the art o/ 
Letter-P Copper-Plate, and bey ewy oneves Print- 
ing and Book-Binding, Stereotyping and Electrotyping, 
always on hand, or furnished at short notice. 


CAST-STEEL SAWS, 
Steam-Engines, Machinery, Iron and Brass 
Castings, etc. 


NEW YORK: 


Menetastery on Grand, Sheriff, Broome & ColumbiaSts. 
Wareroom, cor. Grand & Sheriff Sts. 


SILVER 
PLATED 
WARE. 


Meriden Britannia Co,, 


550 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


First Premium Awarded by the Americz~ 
Institute, 1873. 








-69 eow-0 





Extract from Judges’ Report : 


“We consider the Goods made by this 
Company to be by far the best made in 
this country, and, we believe, in the 
world. They are faultless in construc- 
tion and fin finish, ” ___ 961-62. 62-0 


WINES. 


All goods sold by us are absolutely PURE (age alone 
governing the price). The trade or families supplied at 
LOW: RATES. Mumm’s Champagnes at $22 currency, 
and all others equally low. 
Pleasant Valley Wine Co., whose Wines are REALLY 
BETTER than ane FOREIGN WINE. 

B. KIRK & CO., 

Establishoa 1853. 69 Fulton Street. 


hae We are agents for the | 


FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER, 





[Marcu 14, 1874. 








BUTLER’S 


VICTORY 


Boston Mercuant—“ We protest against the appointment of Simmons as Collector, because 


he is unqualified and is a professional politician. 


We demand that the President 


shall permit Massachusetts to be in the condition in which it was left by John A. 


Andrew,” 

BotLeR—‘Simmons must be confirmed because 
me towards this prize. Now, a long 
for Collector— Butler | pm 





Manufacturer of 


BFirst Class 


CABINET FURNITURE 
96 and 98 East Houston Street, 
NEW YORK. 962 670 





$1.50. - - - THE Aa 


A Monthly Magazine for Youngest Readers. Superbly 
lllustrated. &G@s Send 10 cents for a sample number, 
Vous 1s the time to subscribe. JOHN L. SHOREY, 36 Brom- 
ticld Street, Boston. 962-640 


a A KEY > BRATS . And Not 
WILL WIND NY WATCH Wear Out, 


LW makers 


‘ m ull 
J. BIRCH, 37 Maiden Lane 





POMMERY 


NICOLL, THE TAILOR, 
143 BOWERY, and 111 NASSAU ST. 
PANTS TO ORDER, $6. 
SUITS TO MEASURE. 


Black Doeskin Pants to Measure, $8. 
_ Black ¢ Cloth Suits to Measure. 0 





i a 


J.W. JOHNSTON, 
260 GRAND STREET, NEW YORK 


HOSIERY & MEN’S FURNISHING GOODS, 


Six fine DRESS SHIRTS, of Wamsutta XX, for $13.50. 
Six good DRESS SHIRTS, Masonville Muslin, for $10.50. 

A good fit will be guaranteed by sending the following 
measurements in inches: Size of collar worn; measure 
from centre of Shoulder along arm to knuckle of small 
finger; around Chest, Waist and Wrist. State number of 
Plaits; if for Studs, Spirals or Buttons; style of Cuff. 

Ba>> UNDERSHIRTS and DRAWERS at popular prices, 


The Rest 
siontin Presses." brace! 
Size for Cards, La- Size tor Cir- 
bels, Env. elopes, &c $1 i culars, Ete, 
360i Men do their own Printing and Ad- 
<po > Boys and Amateurs have de! ight- 
Re amifsement and money making. Ser nd stamp 
ELS for circular, s cimens, etc, wy to the Manuacturers, 
Y¥ &O00., Meriden. ‘Comm. 








ROYAL SAXON 
COVERNMENT LOTTERY 


At Leipsic, Germany. 
100,000 tickets. 50,000 prizes. 


HAVANA LOTTERY. 
THEODOR ZSCHOCH, 
P. 0. Box 5594. 116 Nassau St., New York. 


"$101 to $20 a Day.—Agents wanted for Everybody's 


Monthly. Only 50c. a year, with elegant chromo. Par- 
ticulars free. Address, Everybody's Monthly, ——— 0. 
59-62 





For a Pocket Case (with directions) of 
HOMCEOPATHIC MEDICINE. Smith’s 
Homeopathic Pharmacy, 1205 Broad- 
Way, corner 29th St., and ‘07 Jy Ave., 
near 12th St. 62 0 








$10 





878-90 | 





SEC. CELAMPAGNE. | 
HENKELL & CO. HOCK WINES. 


Journu Freres Claret Wines, 
CIHIARLES GRAEF, Sole Agent 
NEW YORK. 


$5 to $15 i 


14x20 inches. Our monthly we sarnan ig edition has 
exceeded 117,000 copies, and we hope to start themew 
year and new volume with the largest subscription list of | 
any Magazine ever published; we therefore solicit Exe | 
perienced Canvassers and others to send at 
once for terms and Specimen Magazine. 

har A few experienced men wanted as | 
General Agents. 


WOOD’S HOUSEHOLD MAGAZINE, 
41 Park Row, New York City, or Newburgh, N.Y. 





a day made by canvassing | 
for this Magazinc—now 
in its 14th volume—with 
= ...9 Chromo, THE 

VALLEY, 





A DAY. Employment forall. Patent Novelties. | 
GEORGE L. FELTON,119 Nassau St.,N.Y. [941-92 





pipe 


Me y MEDICAL 
M scoveRY 


GoLdE 


cures all Humors from the worst Scrofula ro 
acommon Blotch or Pimple. From two to 
six bottles are warranted to cure Salt Rheum 
or Tetter, Pimples on Face, Boils, Care 
Senco, Erysipelas and Liver Cem- 
P laint. Six to twelve bottics, warranted to cure 
16 worst Scrofulous Swellings and Sores 
fraine in Bones and Sore Throat caused 
Poison _in Blood or mercurial treatment. 
By its wonderful Pectoral properties it wil) 
cure the most severe recent or the worst lingering 
Cough in half the time required by any other 
medicine and is perfectly safe, loosening’ cough, 
sous irritation, ont relieving soreness. Sold 
al Jruggisis. HR. V. PIichCE, M. D., 
orld’s Dispensary, Buifnlo, N. Y. 





A. LICHTENSTEIN & BRO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


| Elke and Onward Cigars, 


341, 


BOW ERY, N. Y¥ 


PERRIN 


960-.63-0 


| ONE 


| ONE 


PARIS 
FRED’K M. 


he is poor, and because he can help to boost 
pull end a strong pull, and a pull altogether 





en, 


GEO. A. PRINCE & CO,, 
Organs & Melodeons, 


The Oldest, Largest and Most Perfect Manufactory in 
the United States. 


93,000 


Now in use. 
No other Musical Instrument ever obtained the same 
popularity. 
wx@ Send for Price Lists. 


rs) Address, BUFFALO, N. Y, 





JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STHEHL PHNs. 


Sold by all dealers, 
Wholesale Warehouse, 91 John St., N.Y. 


_JOSEPH GILLOTT & BONS. 


FOR WHAT THE PEOPLE SAY ABOUT THE 


Goodenough Horse Shoe, 
See HENRY BERGH’S 


“ANIMAL KINGDOM.” 


A Paper valuable to all Brute Owners. 


One year, one dollar; single Numbers, ten cents. oa s, 
‘ANIMAL Kinepom,’’ New York. 960-7: 





Famous Corsetare 
y Ly now numbered by m 
/C>-MILLIONS Rt 


S. — 
them is astonish 2 


et 
Fac tons 


URPASSES aur others roRCOMFORT 


> FITS THE FIGURE PAOUISITELY S| 


° 
7 


NO FURTHER POSTPONEMENT! ny 


rou RTH GRAND 
BENEFIT OF THE 


FOR THE 


Public sue 


KY. 


_Ex-Governor THOS. E. paiager eal Agent 


AT LOUISVILLE, 


GRAND CASH GIFT 
GRAND CASH GIFT 
GRAND CASH GIFT 
‘Ee GRAND CASH GIFT 

2 GRAND Casil GIFT 


ONE 


, $100,000 

5,000 each, cash, 150,000 
1,000 each, cash, 50,000 
500 each, cash, 40,000 
400 each, cash, 40,000 


) 
GRAND TOTAL, 12,000 GIFTS, ALL CASH 


D GIFT CONCERT 


of Kentucky, 


MARCH Sist, 1874. 
Office, No. 4 Public Library Buildin-. 
GiFrTrs. 


.. $300 each, 
.. 200 each, 
. 100 each, 

50 each, 


cash, 
cash, 
cash, 
cash, 590,000 


$1,500,000 


As there will positively be no further pobipenemint, and the dw of the drawing is near at hand, orders 


should be sent at once, addressed to 


THOMAS E. BRAMLETTE, Louisville, Kentucky. 


THOMAS H. HAYS & 00., 609 Broadway, | New Yerk. 


For tickets or information, address 





345 8347 BROADWAY N.Y: 


JUST PUBLISHED, 
THE NEW NUMBER OF 


FRANK LESLIE’S BUDGET OF FUN. 


Humorous Pictures and Comical 
Writing. The leading Cartoons are on 
the chief subjects of the 
Woman’s War on Whisky and the Great 
Western Movement, besides over Fifty 


of 


Full 


other Illustrations on the leading foibles | 


of the time. There are also Sixteen 
Pages of the best original writing, satiri- 
cal and humorous. 

For § Sale by all Newsmen. 


- SPRING CcoobDs. 
AND LONDON NOVELTIES IN NECK 
PERRIN and 
H. C. 
1173 Broadway. 





DRESS, 


WILLIAMS, 
951-63 o 


day — the | 


| HAVANA LOTTERY. 
| 


Drawings every 17 days, commencing January 8th, 1874 

$450,000 

100,000 
£0,000 
25,000 
10,000 
10,000 
10,000 


782 Prizes, amounting to 
1 Prize of, 
| 1 Prize of 
1 Prize of 
| 2 Prizes of $5.000 each 
| 10 Prizes of $1,000 each 
89 Prizes of $500 each 
| 655 Prizes of $300 each 
Whole Tickets reduced to $20—parts in proportion. 
Circulars with full intormesiee sent free. _ Tickets for” 
sale and prizes cashed by P, C. DEVLIN, Stationer 
| aml Ge >neral Agent nt, 30 I. ibe riy Street, New York. 


THE ‘CELEBRATE D 


REMINCTON 
SEWING MACHINES 


Now ready, lor sale, on the most liberal ters, 


281 BROADWAY, and 294 BOWERY. 


BAUER 
PIANOS. 


OVER 8,000 NOW IN USE, 


| Indorsed by all the leading artists, musical critics, and 
| families) THE BEST PIANO for tone, durability work: 
| manship, and finish. Every Instrument’ warranted for 
| five years. Special inducements to Dealers and Teachers. 
JOHN R. BAUER, No, 14 Warren Street, N. Y., Manu: 
facturer and Importer of Musical Instruments, anes 
etc. Send for Tilustrated Catalogue. 





FRANK LESLIE’S CHIMNEY CORNER 


=~ COOKERY BOOK. = 


USEFUL TO BVERYVTY FAMILY. 


Given Gratis with No. 459 of Frank Leslie’s Chimney Corner. 


Ready this Day at all News Depots 


ST an 





